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N acquaintance with that pecu- 
liar combination of dramatic and 
masonic intelligence, the ‘ Era’ news- 
paper, will suggest to the reader 
of this article some connexion be- 
tween its title and the advertisement 
sheet of that periodical. But in 
reality the desire expressed has 
little or nothing to do with the 
Thespian requirements published 
every Saturday in the interesting 
miscellany alluded to. I want a 
villain for the stage and for the 
novel—a villain tangible, concrete ; 
and I appeal to our rising novelists 
and dramatists to furnish ed pay 
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matter as I am, with some decided 
and palpable contrast to the zsthetic 
rascality now so much in vogue. 

One of our greatest novelists has 
lately, propounded the question to 
the reading public— How do you 
like your novels?’ and has replied 
to his own query by revealing his 
own taste, ‘ For my part I like mine 
hot with— That hs own pro- 
ductions lack the intensity of excite- 
ment he has implied a preference 
for, is beside the question—but sub- 
stituting in the inquiry the word 
‘ villains’ for ‘ novels,’ I fully adopt 
the reply; I like my villains, whether 
on the stage or in letter-press, ‘ hot 
with—’ and my complaint is that 
our modern writers do not deal in 
the commodity. 

Time was—I am afraid to remem- 
ber how long ago—but when I was 
a boy and occasionally enjoyed a 
surreptitious sixpennyworth of the 
drama in the gallery of a metropo- 
litan minor theatre, that there could 
by no possibility be a doubt as to 
who was the villain of the piece. 
You knew the moment he stepped 
upon the stage—nay, the subdued 
fiddling that heralded his advent, 
warned you ere he appeared, that 
the individual in corkscrew black 
ringlets, heavy eyebrows, and 
moustaches to match, bristling all 
over with pistols and daggers, an 
enormous brass buckle covering his 
epigastrium, and ferocious-looking 
turned-down-at-the-top bell-mouth- 
ed boots—must be a—perhaps the 
villain. You felt that a virtuous 
sentiment—a noble idea—proceed- 
ing from beneath the penthouse 
thatch of that sable moustache 
would be a mockery—a profanity— 
irony so inconsistent, so utterly ab- 
surd as to become almost ludicrous 
and nearly akin to bathos. Pause 
a moment, reader, and reflect—re- 
call. Did you ever hear a moral 
precept proceed from the mouth of 
an actor wearing a huge buckle to 
his belt, and with his legs encased 
in loose buff-leather boots? And 
this leads me to cogitate on the 
inscrutable mystery that has ever on 
the stage connected villany with 
boots. The tenor in the opera, the 
virtuous lover in unlyrical drama 
have enjoyed a monopoly of tights 
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and pumps; but the bass and the 
wicked baron, the pirate captain, 
and the smuggler king, have always 
made the boards groan beneath the 
pressure of colossal boots of a colour 
that forced upon us a sentiment of 
pity for our ancestors when we re- 
flected upon what they must have 
endured ere Day and Martin came 
and all was bright. Can the tra- 
ditional association of jackboots with 
scoundrelism have originated in 
the fact, that he whom the stage 
must, of course, always consider an 
arch villain—Old Noll—invariably 
wore boots. But then the players’ 
friend and patron, the admirer of 
glorious Will—Old Noll’s victim, 
and the martyr for the church, that 
at all events tolerated, if it did not 
encourage, shows and stage plays, 
wore boots too, or the pencil of 
Vandyke has deceived us. James 
the Second, grim-visaged York, 
Fierce Claver’se, bloodthirsty Kirk, 
wore boots, but so too did merry 
Jamie of Monmouth, stern William 
of Nassau, and gay John Churchill, 
who did not dislike a comedy of 
Wycherley’s ere Blenheim and Ra- 
milies had made tragedy his trade. 
I give it up—and I confess that the 
buckle mystery is also too much for 
me. Nor is my mind clearer in 
the matter of gloves. Why was it 
considered indis ble in former 
days that the stage villain should 
cover his great paws with the 
gauntlets of a life-guardsman. And 
here, reader, let me candidly avow 
that I was never taken in—never, 
even in my youngest playgoing 
days: I never believed that brigands 
and smugglers advertised them- 
selves for the benefit of gensd’armes 
and revenue oificers by wearing a 
livery or uniform, and I was not in 
the least surprised when—coming to 
man’s estate and being introduced, 
professionally, to a notorious smug- 
gler—I found a swarthy, stupid- 
looking, salt-smelling veteran in a 
pea-coat and tarpauling trousers, in 
_ of the moustached and ring- 
etted hero in long drooping cotton 
nightcap, belt, buckle, voluminous 
folds of petticoat—how those petti- 
coats have puzzled me !—loose boots, 
horse pistols, and basket-hilted cut- 
lass I was familiar within my nonage. 




















In those days, too, even our stan- 
dard and classical villains did not 
affect the disguising polish they now 
consider necessary to the develop- 
ment of the character: ‘ Honest’ 
Iago was not too palpably honest, 
or rather did not appear to mistake 
an ers of Palais-Royale 
mosaic for the correct presentment 
of that assumption which the phi- 
losopher tells us is the homage vice 
pays to virtue. As for Richard of 
Glo’ster there was no thought or 
question of compromise about his 
character—a villain, a palpable, 
notorious, conspicuous, grotesque, 
ugly villain—from the moment he 
shambled upon the stage—of course 
to slow music—to that when, spitted 
upon Richmond’s sword, he writhed 
his soul out to the same teeth-on- 
edge-setting stringy grinding of 
fiddles. Every hair in his black ring- 
let wig—every stroke of burnt cork 
on his horrible physiognomy—every 
line and curve of his misshapen figure 
from the hump on his back to the 
crook in his leg—proclaimed him 
villain. Nor did his own avowal of 
his talent for hypocrisy, when if 
suited his purpose, at all serve to 
modify the patent rascality of the 
presentation. The idea of that de- 
formed fiend possessing a tongue 
that could’ wheedle with the devil, 
was regarded as an excellent joke ; 
and his assertion that he could smile 
and murder while he smiled, gave a 
grotesque zest to the subsequent 
scene with Lady Anne, where his 
villany appeared as daring and as 
defiant as ever. 

The player who enacted Glo’s- 
ter in those days never aimed at 
achieving more than the very simple 
task of applying the resources of his 
art to the exaggeration of the out- 
lines and details Shakespeare had 
furnished, untrammelled by any anti- 
quarian speculations as to the politi- 
cal, diplomatic, or military qualities 
that might, had they been known to 
him, have materially modified the 
poet’s repulsive view of the charac- 
ter of the last princely Plantagenet. 

Now we have changed all that. 
Our villains, whether on the stage 
or in the novel, are of the purple- 
and-fine-linen order. They no longer 
stride—they glide. They no longer 
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swear in discordant gutturals, but 
pay delicate compliments in tenderly 
modulated, unexceptionable English. 
They no longer ‘stave the cask 
and drain the flask’ in beisterous 
orgies, their scene the torchlit cave 
or the all but inaccessible quarry 
in the steep mountain side. They 
find their recreation now in ‘ caper- 
ing nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
to the lascivious pleasing of a lute.’ 
Our villany has become more re- 
fined. We gild the pill of vice; the 
‘hideous mien’ of the monster is 
softened down, disguised, or its li- 
neaments rendered less repulsive, by 
endowing him with the familiar ac- 
cessories of broadcloth and cambric. 
Is this desirable? An endeavour to 
answer this question is the object 
of this paper; but before enter- 
ing upon what may be termed the 
ethical part of my subject, let me 
occupy your attention for a few mi- 
nutes in the contemplation of the 
villain, as modern writers of fiction 
depict him ; and afterwards let me, 
from the excogitations this view will 
induce, draw what moral I may. 
And first, let me endeavour to fix 
upon a period when the old-fashioned 
villain made his exit, and the villain 
& la mode 1862 entered. Let me se- 
lect my first illustrations from book- 
literature—novels. The late Wil- 
liam Sikes, Esq., was very nearly 
perfect as a villain of the good old 
school. A fierce, uncompromising 
brutality — a _ stolidly consistent 
want of principle, or rather igno- 
rance of what principle consisted 
in—an undisguised contempt for so- 
ciety’s opinion, and defiance of so- 
ciety’s code of conduct, went far 
towards making Bill Sikes my ideal 
of a villain. But the observant 
reader will perceive that these qua- 
lities are not of themselves sufficient 
for the exigencies of my villanous 
taste. They only go to render Bill 
Sikes nearly perfect as a villain— 
not perfect. I will not dwell at any 
length on the absence of mere adven- 
titious accessories. The public in- 
exorability in the matter of correct- 
ness of local colouring will account 
for Mr. Sikes’s toilet consisting ra- 
ther of fustian and corduroy than of 
spangles and velvet; but Mr. Sikes 
is not a perfect villain, inasmuch as 
B2 
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his villany proceeds rather from ig- 
norance of “what constitutes ethical 
principle than from an absolute 
want of it—at least so far as we can 
gather from the author’s delineation 
of the character. How do we know 
but that favourable early associa- 
tions and the merest rudiments of 
moral teaching might have struck 
upon a latent vein of pure virtuous 
principle in the burglar’s breast, and 
smelted out some very genuine metal 
from the repulsive ore? That very 
brutality of disposition, » proper! y con- 
trolled and directed, had perhaps 
proved the motive power by which 
a state or an army might have been 
saved: ‘ vices are but virtues turned 
inside out.’ I remember reading— 
I will not say where—of a gallant 
general—I will not name him, for 
he is still living, and, I believe, in 
the enjoyment of health and pros- 
perity, and may I be able to say the 
same of him for many years to come 
—who, while directing some mili- 
tary operations in India, saw in the 
undulations of a cummerbund that, 
as he supposed, swathed the loins of 
a wounded rebel, writhing on the 
ground, a very suspicious approach 
to propinquity between that pros- 
trate form and his own sturdy up- 
right figure. The general—so the 
narrative says—encountered the bead- 
like glitter of a pair of coal-black, 
basilisk eyes—looked down upon the 
flash of two rows of firm-set, snow- 
white teeth, and perceived in the grip 
of a by no means enervated hand the 
sheen of a brightly-flashing, deadly- 
keen tulwar-blade. Coolly turning 
to an English sentry on duty close 
by, the grim leader calmly gave the 
order, ‘ Sentry, bayonet that man.’ I 
remember turning sick as I read 
how the many-plaited cummerbund 
resisted the point of the soldier’s 
weapon, and how he had to search 
for a less defended spot in that 
dusky torso through which his blade 
might reach a vital organ. Now the 
general’s order was not brutality in 
the common acceptation of the term 
—it was the disciplined instinct of 
mere self-preservation—his duty to 
himself—his duty, above all, to his 
country, in his firmness and readi- 
ness to conceive and unflinchingly 
superintend the execution of a ne- 


cessary order—necessary for the pre- 
servation of a life upon which the 
success of his country’s cause in no 
inconsiderable measure depended. 
Yet I think, reader, Mr. William 
Sikes, educated, and placed in a 
similar ition, would have pos- 
sessed the quality of firmness in 
blood-spilling in at least as great a 
degree as this deservedly-honoured 
and trusted officer. 

No—Bill Sikes is not a perfect 
villain. The villain must not only 
consistently do wrong, but must do 
it in defiance and contradiction of 
what he knows to be right. Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, junior, comes nearer to 
my conception of what a villain 
should be. Observe how materially 
he assists in pointing the moral of 
the work, in which he is so promi- 
nent a character, by contributing so 
enormous a share of the vice it is 
the apparent object of the novel to 
hold up to execration—the vice of 
selfishness. And here permit me to 
digress for a moment, to call atten- 
tion to the artistic handling of his 
subject by Dickens in this admirable 
work. How plain the moral—how 
obvious the object—how well the 
contrast is preserved, from the open- 
ing episode to the closing scene; 
between noble disinterestedness and 
grovelling self-love—Toem Pinch— 
dear old Tom— Ruth and John 
Westlock on the one side, and old 
Martin, old Jonas, young Jonas, and 
Pecksniff—the immortal Seth—on 
the other. Follow them—bearing 
this theory of the purpose of the 
work in mind—through all the 
scenes of the story, and observe how 
admirably the contrast of the con- 
flicting principles is preserved. 

But to return to our villains. In 
the long interval that elapsed be- 
tween ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ and 
‘Great Expectations,’ Mr. Dickens 
did not furnish us with a single 
good villain—using the adjective in 
the paradoxical sense in which, ne- 
vertheless, it will be readily under- 
stood. From Jonas Chuzzlewit to 
Orlick is a long step; and even Or- 
lick is not altogether a satisfactory 

villain. His villany is motiveless 


his character is sketchy his ap- 
ces few and far between, and 
his whole being, so far from assisting 
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the story, might indeed with advan- 
tage be omitted altogether. Nay, his 
great ‘sensation ’ scene, in which the 
agony of suspense is piled up in a 
manner grimly suggestive of the 
famed quarry incident in the ‘ The 
Peep o’ Day,’ is entirely episodical, 
and not even remotely incidental to 
the story in which it occurs. Let 
me ask the dramatic authors and 
adapters, whom I have the honour 
to number one among the readers of 
these lines, if, in adapting ‘ Great 
Expectations’ for the stage, they 
would not find themselves on the 
horns of this dilemma: either an in- 
exorable necessity to omit the cha- 
racter of Orlick altogether, or to 
elevate him to an important position, 
and to give him the prominency of 
a deus ex machina never contem- 
plated by the novelist? 

The modern villain of the novel 
finds his antitype in the late Mr. 
Carker, of dental memory. Mr.Carker, 
you will remember, does not stride 
like Jonas Chuzzlewit. He glides. 
He glides through a long career of 
villany. He smiles through three 
volumes of rascality. He talks polite 
philosophy and glossy wickedness in 
neatly-turned platitudes, from his 
entrance in the counting-house of 
Dombey and “7n to his exit per ex- 
press train ou. che wrong side of the 
railway platform. You will observe, 
too, how frequently we are called 
upon to take notice that his linen is 
scrupulously white, that his boots 
are faultlessly lacquered, and that 
his white hands and nails, which, by 
the way, he is perpetually paring 
and cleaning, are innocent of a speck ; 
while as to his teeth, the play made 
with those two rows of dazzling 
ivory from beginning to end of the 
novel, positively makes our own ache. 
Well, Mr. Carker—teeth and all— 
disappears under the wheels of the 
up or down express, and we are 
charitably disposed to be very in- 
dulgent in our memory of him. He 
is an agreeable variation of our 
stock villain. He will clean our 
palate for the relish of future burnt 
cork and ringlets; nay, when we 
find that his mantle of villany has 
not descended on a man framed 
for heavy business, but has fallen 
on the slimy shoulders of a reptile 


like Uriah Heep, we accept the new 
comer with a patient shrug, prepare 
to consider his villanous merits 
dispassionately, and in considera- 
tion of the many new points in 
his character as contrasted with his 
predecessor, make up our minds 
to enjoy him, at all events as a stay 
‘ till better meat be served.’ But at 
his successor in oily villany our 
patience breaks down altogether. 
Of all the humbugs and shams of 
dramatic rascality, surely Rigaud, 
‘whose moustache went up under 
his nose, and whose nose came down 
over his moustache,’ is the most 
transcendent. We have to assume 
his turpitude throughout. The pe- 
culiar Mephistophelian facial con- 
tortion above quoted is insisted on 
with a pertinacity that almost in- 
clines us to believe that the author 
intends us to accept this trick— 
rendered fiendish from our remini- 
scences of Goethe’s great creation— 
as a substitute for more productive 
rascality. For, pray reader, when 
you have carefully analyzed ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ and accurately estimated the 
part Rigaud plays in the story, what 
does the poor fellow commit in the 
villanous way, after all? He simply 
stalks —I beg on, glides — 
through the story, and ‘ makes play’ 
with his nose and moustache, as 
I have quoted. True, we are con- 
tinually told that he is a wicked 
knave. Directly or impliedly, this 
assertion is forced on us so repeat- 
edly as to lead us to suppose that 
the author has a slight, uneasy 
qualm lest, in the absence of any 
overt acts of guilt, we should at 
length only view Rigaud as an inno- 
cent bore, with an unpleasant habit 
of writhing his countenance. Is 
this villany? Does this satisfy our 
craving for the presentation of the 
blacker shades of guilt to serve as 
a background and foil for virtue to 
shine the brighter upon? And this 
brings me to the very gist of my 
complaint: Carker and Rigaud have 
set the fashion of our villains in 


print or on the stage ever since. I 
think Monsieur Rigaud in type was 
about cotemporary with Monsieur 
Chateau Renaud behind the foot- 
lights. You remember what a cool 
villain he was. I am not prepared 
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altogether to contemn this villain ; 
for although he displays the usual 
quantity of refined and sublimated 
abstract scoundrelism, yet he is not 
altogether without sufficient down- 
right concrete crime; and the last 
scene to a great degree relieves him 
from the charge of being common- 
place. There is a certain delicious 
flavour of the good old Coburg days 
in the coolness with which he strips 
off his coat and turns up his shirt- 
sleeves for the duel @ la mort, which, 
I confess, I relish ; and the incident 
of the swords breaking, and the con- 
tinuation of the duel with their 
points held daggerwise, and Mon- 
sieur Renaud wriggling out of the 
world at last in the conventional 
agonizing writhe, with the spectre 
rising in the background, to the sub- 
dued grinding of the Rogue’s March 
by the violins, is worthy of the 
palmiest days of melodrame. Yes, 
Chateau Renaud, although a type of 
our modern villain of fiction, is not 
utterly unendurable; but Count 
Fosco is atrocious. The man never 
does any harm that I can see. Does 
nothing, I mean, to earn his title to 
the character of the villain of the 
piece—the ré/e, it seems evident, he 
is intended for, but which is much 
more worthily filled by his friend, 
Sir Percival Glyde. Fosco is fat: if 
that be a qualification for a villain, 
Shakspeare makes Ceesar a very dull 
judge of human nature. Fosco is 
fond of canary-birds; some vague 
association of villany with Robes- 
pierre seems to have suggested this 
trait. But society has come to be 
very dubious how she applies to 
that paradoxical character the un- 
qualified term of villain. She has 
come to own herself fairly puzzled 
as to whether villain, patriot, mad- 
man, or a compound of all three, 
would best define the Republican 
Montagnard. Now, apart from 
meannesses, rather implied than ac- 
tually charged, there is nothing par- 
ticularly unamiable about Count 
Fosco. I dare say he is a villain— 
Mr. Wilkie Collins tells us so; but I 
say that, for all the villany he does 
in the story, he might pass for a 
very amiable, well-meaning foreign 
gentleman, unstained by even so 
much as those microscopical blots of 


immorality which would disqualify 
him from handing the muffins and 
whispering soft nothings to antique 
virgins and dowagers at a ‘ highly- 
respectable’ tea-party. 

Another of these well-dressed mo- 
dern bores is Monsieur Ernest Adair, 
in Mr. Shirley Brooks’ ‘ Silver Cord.’ 
What a nuisance that man is, with 
his little scraps of profane quota- 
tions, his fatiguing happiness in re- 
partee,his bewildering mazy schemes, 
his eternal cigarette, his faultless 
toilet and his diminutive rascalities ! 
How tired I am of him! And he 
monopolizes the scene, that is the 
evil. When Count Fosco is present 
he amuses me; when he is away I 
am hurried on so breathlessly by 
the exciting events of the story that 
I scarcely become aware of his ab- 
sence, until he turns up again, and 
then his arrival is an agreeable re- 
lief: I hail him—not as a villain, be 
it understood—but as an agreeable 
and amusing companion. Ernest 
Adair, on the contrary, is ever pre- 
sent—ever smoking the same ciga- 
rette or sipping the same petit verre 
ad absinthe—ever emitting bald little 
essays on everything in general, 
apropos of nothing in particular. 
What comes of him at last? Nemesis 
overtakes him somehow, I suppose ; 
Iam sure I forget; I only know I 
close the book heartily weary of the 
lay figure that has done the heavy 
business—heavy enough—through 
three dreary volumes. 

Another very poor attempt at de- 
lineating villany is made by, per- 
haps, our greatest novelist, in Mar- 
grave. Saving that this is an in- 
stance of the esthetic villain, you 
will find the distinctive features of 
modern villany tolerably well pre- 
served ;—the white hands, the fault- 
less toilet, the insinuating address, 
the absence of all misdoing save that 
which is very remotely implied. To 
my taste—probably a coarse one— 
this sublimation of rascality is very 
insipid, while for its effects in a mo- 
nitory point of view, I believe we 
should gain by a substitution of the 
old adjuncts of burnt cork and black 
feathers, with Nemesis in the shape 
of a luckily coincident pistol-shot to 
bring the curtain down at the end 
amidst general applause. 
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T have adduced these few illustra- 
tions of the modern villain simply 
to recall to the mind of the playgoer, 
or the reader of works of fiction, 
the tendency of our modern novelists 
and playwrights, if not to ‘ plate sin 
with gold,’ at least to dress it in 
broadcloth and lacquered boots. If 
I have succeeded, there will recur 
to the mind of the reader many other 
instances, on the stage and in print, 
of villains of the Chateau Renaud 
and Ernest Adair stamp. Are you 
not bored with them? Iam. Do 
you not long for a return to some- 
thing more prononcé in the villanous 
line? If you do not, I do. 

For there is a graver aspect to 
this question. The tendency of 
mind of the rising generation is to 
an almost unqualified admiration of 
the ‘ respectabie.’ And if a novelist 
or dramatist combines, in the cha- 
racter he intends for the shadow of 
his picture, a studious regard for 
the conventional proprieties of so- 
ciety with a clear head, a cultivated 
intellect, good bodily health, and a 
high spirit, the shadow, in fact, 
ceases to be shadow, and, to the eye 
of the unthinking observer, enters 
into a dangerous rivalry with the 
light. Thus, I am afraid, the mind 
of youth will contemplate the cha- 
racter of Fabien dei Franchi as a 
compound of morose insipidity, while 
it will be charmed with the grace, 
the elegance, the accomplishments, 
the spirit, the mere physical beauty 
of Chateau Renaud. And even I— 
who am by no means a youth—must 
own to a preference, unwarrantably 
stimulated by the author, for the 
handsome, dashing, accomplished 
man of the world, Captain Hawkes- 
ley, to the quiet, slow, insipid John 
Mildmay—albeit the former is a 
returned convict and a great villain, 
and the latter is a plain, worthy, 
and respectable English merchant. 

My near approach to the reason- 
able limit of an article will not allow 
me to contrast our modern with our 
ancient villains ; but I cannot forbear 
paying a tribute to the great Wizard 
of the North in this respect. How 
refreshing, after the enervating, ex- 
otic climate of ‘The Silver Cord’ 
and ‘The Woman in White,’ is a 
plunge into the bracing atmosphere 


of ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian,’ or 
‘Rob Roy.’ Scott’s villains are un- 
equivocal. A Dirk Hatteraick or a 
Rashleigh Osbaldestone there is no 
mistaking—while one may occasion- 
ally fail to be interested in Scott’s 
heroes—Edward Waverley, for in- 
stance, being, I think, rather of the 
milksoporder. The villain is always 
so palpable—his crimes are in such 
bold relief as to be wholesomely de- 
testable, while the Nemesis is always 
complete, and appears in correct 
time and place. And I think this 
proceeds in a great measure from 
the simplicity of Scott’s ideas of 
novel-writing. He never wrote in 
the style that is now understood as 
writing with a purpose. He never 
wrote merely for the exhibition of 
his skill in the portrayal of cha- 
racter. He had a _ purpose in 
writing, it is true. The simplest 
purpose—the primary,—I had al- 
most said the only commendable— 
purpose in novel-writing—the pur- 
pose of telling an entertaining story 
in the most attractive manner. 
Scott’s idea of a novel seems to 
have been just this:—to select, or 
to imagine, such a combination of 
events as appeared to him to be ab- 
normal, and to make it the backbone 
of a legend, availing himself of such 
contemporary historical characters, 
or creating such imaginary ones, as 
would be most effective to the pre- 
sentment of his story. And see the 
result of this system. See the effect 
of the development of that story- 
telling propensity that led the boy 
of eight or ten years old to keep his 
room-mates awake hours after hours, 
night after night, with his impro- 
vised romances of chivalry and fairy- 
land. This propensity, matured by 
manhood, and exercised in the man- 
ner I have pointed out, produces 
glorious creations, where the value 
of the gems is in an inverse ratio to 
the effort that develops them. And 
how lightly the great artist thought 
of his own productions we know by 
the remark he made when, almost 
hopelessly involved, he determined 
to devote his pen for the remaining 
years of his life to his honourable 
extrication. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it will 
only be screeding off two more hours 
of auld-warld rubbish every morn- 
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ing.’ It was this modesty, combined 
with the fidelity I have indicated to 
the simple duty of the epic composer, 
that gave us the glorious combina- 
tions of light and shade, goodness 
and villany, that teach no less than 
they delight the world, in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
‘Quentin Durward,’ and ‘Kenilworth.’ 

The reflective mind may find, in 
the modern fictitious presentment 
of turpitude, suggestions for a vast 
range of thought upon an almost 
inexhaustible subject. Are our 
authors, after all, paying involun- 
tary homage to the spirit of con- 
ventional artificiality —of sham— 
that we are told is the great charac- 
teristic of the present age? Does 
the pre-Raphaelitism of the stage 
demand that its villains shall be so 
strictly and accurately copied from 
actual life, that none but Pullingers, 
Redpaths, Robsons, and Roupells 
will serve for its models? At all 
events we know the article that, 
whether on the stage or in the book, 
finds the readiest market. We know 
the most piquant sauce for the pub- 
lic palate:—a consummate hypo- 
crite; a well-dressed, plausible 
scoundrel; a fellow that can smile, 
and murder while he smiles; a 
Crichton, who is equally invincible 
in an encounter of wit or wea- 
pons; a drawing-room lounger who 
can dance a quadrille with unap- 
proachable grace, and who leaves 
the yielding Brussels to press, with 
his lacquered boots, as soft a carpet 
of green sward, where two or three 
exquisites, faultlessly attired as him- 
self, are measuring off the orthodox 
twelve paces, or delicately com- 
paring the lengths of a pair of ex- 
quisitely lithe Damascus blades; 
now breaking a rouge-et-noir bank, 
and now a woman’s heart; now in- 
sinuating an elegant compliment, 
and now forging a cheque; now 
flirting in an opera-box, and now 
committing a burglary; now his 
delicate white hands tightly encased 
in snowy kid, and now stained in 
the crimson stream from a murdered 
victim’s heart. Is this 

‘ holding the mirror up to nature, and 
shewing the very body of the time his form and 
pressure.’ 
If it be, Heaven be merciful to us! 
I grant that we must be true in the 
delineation of the times we live in. 





Wanted—A Villain ! 





I admit that the man who would 
formerly have cried ‘Stand!’ to a fat 
grazier on the high-road, now lurks 
behind his intended victim, and 
pounces upon him from a street- 
corner with the garotter’s fatal 
hug. The bold baron who, in for- 
mer times, would have swooped 
down from his eyrie of a castle upon 
a peaceable cavalcade of merchants 
journeying along the road through 
the valley beneath, and never shook 
hands or said farewell to them until 
ne’er a noble remained in their 
pouches, or a Flanders ell of broad- 
cloth in their mails, now sells his 
name to a joint-stock company, or 
comes in shares on the fat plunder 
squeezed from the credulous de- 
positors of a bubble bank. The ra- 
pacious and unjust steward of three 
centuries ago finds a representative 
in the fraudulent railway clerk of 
to-day ; and the cateran who once, 
with a crowd of gillies, claymore in 
hand, swept down on the sleek 
droves of some poor sassenach far- 
mer, had he lived in the present 
time, would have figured as the 
robber of the same cattle, only ac- 
quiring them by the more specious, 
but scarcely less illegitimate method 
of ‘obtaining goods without pros- 
pect or means of paying for the 
same within three months of being 
declared a bankrupt.’ 

But, for all this, if it be—as it well 
may be—that the French-polished 
rascality of the stage and the novel 
suggests more scoundrelism than it 
imitates, 1 think we should profit, 
in a moral point of view, by going 
back to the old patent, palpably 
depicted atrocities of the stage- 
villain of our fathers—burnt cork, 
buckles, big boots, blue fire and all. 
Let us try the effect of restoring the 
monster his hideous mien, and see 
if the result will be as the poet 
predicates. There are many rising 
authors among us—novel and dra- 
matic. Who will bell the cat? 
Who will have the courage to make 
what — by returning to an old 
fashion—may almost be styled— 
nay, certainly will by some people 
be styled—an innovation? Come, 
step forward, ambitious Jittérateurs ; 
now is your time! Wanted—a 
Villain ! 
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A*® Englishman takes naturally 
to water. 


Insular as he is, his sympathies 
lead him to the element which sur- 
rounds his tight little island, and 
from childhood to old age he never 
loses his interest in the water. As 
a child, he must needs splash through 
every puddle, and even the very slop- 
basin has attractions for him when 
it is made the medium of swimming 
a half walnut shell or a paper boat. 
As a boy, he hies him to the brooks 
and rivers, and whether it be to bathe, 
to fish, or to launch his mimic fleet, 
he is tolerably sure to spend his half- 
holiday in the water. Who can tell 
his delight when he first visits the 
sea, with its waves, its real ships, 
and its changing tides? 

For my own part, when I was a 
very little boy, proceeding to Ports- 
mouth on the top of a coach, I was 
half mad with excitement, and could 
not be calmed by any offer of hard- 
boiled eggs or sandwiches. How 
well I remember the moment when, 
from the summit of a lofty hill, my 
attention was drawn to a space 
between two distant elevations, 
where a faint blue line was drawn, 
as if with a painter’s brush, and I 
was told that there was the sea. 
None of the famous Ten Thousand 
felt more rapture at the sight of the 
sea than myself. I could not sit 
still. I wanted to get off the coach 
and run, for the vehicle seemed, to 
my excited imagination, to crawl at 
a‘snail’s pace. Looking back to 
that time, I can realize the idea that 
I must have been a considerable 
nuisance to my fellow-travellers, for 
I fidgetted, and asked questions, 
and let no one have any peace until 
I fell asleep through sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

How grand it is to the boyish 
feelings to indulge in a sail, the re- 
alization of many an ardent dream! 
How everything seems as if it were 
part of a fairy tale, as the sun glitters 
on the white-crested waves, the boat 
leaps along as if instinct with life, 
and the sedate old sailor sits quietly 
in the stern, smelling very much of 
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tar, and chewing real tobacco, just 
as sailors de in books. 

Of course I thought that tobacco 
chewing was essential to a nautical 
life, and that no one could lay claim 
to the title of sailor without chewing 
a quid. So I begged a little piece 
of pigtail, and gave it just one bite. 
I never ventured upon a second, and 
nothing shall induce me to do so. 
How any human being can delibe- 
rately absorb that fiery mixture of 
pungent abominations is still to me a 
mystery. I would have given any- 
thing to take the horrible, choking, 
scorching taste away. I drank water 
until further drinking was a physical 
impossibility. I nearly ruined myself 
in apples, and yet bore about that 
most atrocious flavour for the rest 
of the day. We hear that across 
the Atlantic, ladies are accustomed 
secretly to eat snuff in their boudoirs 
Whether or not the snuff bears any 
semblance to pigtail tobacco, I can- 
not say; but if there be the slightest 
shade, or penumbra of a likeness, 
those ladies must possess a strangely 
organized nervous system. 

To return to our young sailor. 
The joys of the sea cannot last 
for ever. Black Monday summons 
its victims to school, and when next 
the schoolboy is set free, the winter 
has begun, and King Frost asserts 
his sway. No more bathing now, 
no more swimming, and no more 
boating, for the river is covered 
with a thick sheet of black ice, and 
any sports must now be conducted 
upon its surface rather than in its 
waters. See, the thermometer marks 
22°, giving ten degrees to spare 
before the ice is likely to soften: 
scarcely a breath of wind is stirring, 
the ground rings sharp and clear 
under the feet; there has been no 
snow.to mar the glassy smoothness 
of the ice, and for those who can 
traverse the shining surface without 
falling, the day is perfection itself. 
[{ can never find patience to take my 
breakfast quietly, but am always 
looking at the clock, fuming in- 
wardly at the waste of time em- 
ployed in mastication, and counting 
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every minute as lost until I am 
fairly on my way to the ice. 

To skate in comfort is an art 
which requires some little practice. 
The powerful and unwonted exercise 
will often do more harm than good 
uniess it be performed upon a cor- 
rect system; and the ter will 
return home fagged and exhausted, 
instead of feeling quite fresh and 
lively as he ought to do. The mode 
which I adopt is as follows :— 

I keep a pair of boots especially 
for this one purpose. They have 
rather thin soles, not very high 
heels, and fit exactly to the foot and 
round the ankle. Before starting 
for the ice, I screw the skates to the 
boots, slipping the straps loosely into 
the buckles, so that aan the boots 
are drawn on, all that is required 
is just to tighten the straps. For 
walking to the ice I prefer a pair of 
thick-soled and very easy boots, as 
the relief to the feet by simply 
changing the boots is almost in- 
credible. Just before starting, the 
skate-boots are placed in a little 
black leather bag, together with a 
guarded gimlet, a small knife, a tin 
box containing a piece of oiléd linen, 
a sandwich, and a flask of sherry 
and water. 

The coat ought to be of the shoot- 
ing-jacket style, with as little skirt 
as possible, and fitting rather closely 
when buttoned. Nothing but a 
handkerchief should be carried in the 
pocket, as severe damage is often 
occasioned by a fall when any hard 
substance, such as a knife or a 
bunch of keys, is worn. I once 
knew a man killed by falling on a 
gimlet which he had carelessly 
placed in his pocket. He was a 
good skater, and would not have 
fallen had he not been knocked 
down by a clumsy novice, who ran 
against him just as he was perform- 
ing a difficult evolution. A gimlet 
is necessary, because straps vary 
so much in elasticity on different 
days, that although they will pre- 
cisely fit on Monday, they may be 
too short on Tuesday, and so it is 
often necessary to bore a hole in the 
strap so as to suit the foot. 

On arriving at the ice, let no skate 
man meddle with the straps. Pay 
for the use of his chair if you like, 


and leave your coat and other be- 
longings in his charge, but let no 
one tighten a strap but yourself. 
Change the boots, put the walking 
pair into the bag, and draw up the 
straps of your skates about half a 
hole tighter than you are going to 
use them. But on no account wear 
the straps tight, as some ignorant 
persons do, hoping thereby to gain 
a firmer hold of the ice. Skating 
ought to depend entirely on balance 
and not at all on straps, and if you 
feel the pressure of a strap upon 
the instep, be sure that your balance 
is wrong. 

In point of fact, the only use of 
straps is to prevent the skate from 
falling away from the foot as it 
is raised, and an accomplished skater 
can manage without any straps at 
all. Some of the best skaters whom 
I know never use straps, but have 
the skates fastened firmly to the 
sole of their boots, the leather laces 
holding everything firm and straight. 
These skates are rather expensive, 
inasmuch as a pair of specially-made 
boots is sacrificed to them. But 
they are delightful to skate upon, 
look very neat, and give no trouble 
at all to the wearer. 

Skates with peaks should always 
be avoided. Peaks are terribly apt 
to hitch in any obstacle. I have 
been more than once thrown by find- 
ing the peak of my skate caught in 
the strap of another person’s skate, 
in the hook of a hockey-stick, or 
in the folds of a lady’s dress. No 
steel should appear in front of the 
skate, it is only a superfluity, and 
has an awkward aspect, increasing 
the length of the foot, which in most 
cases seems to be disproportionately 
large when the skate is on it. 

Neither should the steel be cut 
off square behind, so as to leave a 
sharp edge, but be rounded evenly 
at either end. Many persons think 
that such skates are unsafe, because 
they do not know how to stop them- 
selves except by the clumsy method 
of raising the toe and digging the 
heels into the ice. No real skater 
ever stops himself in this manner, 
no matter at what pace he may be 

roceeding. He knows that at the 

t itis a very awkward proceed- 
ing, and damages the ice sadly by 
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ploughing it into deep ruts. More- 
over, it is possible to stop much 
more abruptly, and with much 
greater certainty, by pressing the 
outer edge of one skate, and the 
inner edge of the other against the 
ice, and so spinning round. In this 
manner, a good skater will stop him- 
self within a circle of six feet in 
diameter, though dashing along 
with the speed of a race-horse. 

After passing some five or ten 
minutes on the ice, by which time 
the skates will have settled to the 
feet, it is better to loosen all the 
straps halfa hole. At the moment, 
the skates will feel too loose, and 
as if they could not withstand the 
weight of the body. But ina minute 
or two they will be found to be 
perfectly safe, and the increased 
free‘om of the foot becomes an 
abso.ate luxury. No one can skate 
with any comfort or elegance if the 
straps are drawn too tight. The 
circulation is stopped, the feet be- 
come icy cold and cannot be 
warmed, and all the movements of 
the body are rendered stiff and un- 
gainly. No graceful curve can be 
followed, no just circle can be 
drawn while the feet are stiffened 
by tight strapping, which takes 
away all the play of the instep, 
cramps the ankle, and causes no 
slight pain whenever the skate is 
placed on the ice. 

Two straps are quite enéugh for 
any skater, namely, one across the 
toes, and another from the heel. 
None should be permitted to cross 
the middle of the foot, as is the 
usual custom, for in that position 
they do not hold the skate to the 
foot, and only interfere with the 
play of the numerous tendons that 
run along the instep. Whenever 
you see a person hobbling away 
from the ice, be sure that he has 
been skating with tightened straps. 
His feet are so cramped that they 
hardly hold the ground, his ankles 
are stiff, and refuse to play, and the 
blood that has so long been re- 
pressed is now rushing tumultu- 
ously forward into the foot, seeming 
as if it would burst the veins at 
every pulsation, and feeling as if 
— lead had taken the place of 
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I do believe that skating is the 
nearest approach to flying of which 
the human being is as yet capable. 
Gravity, which to a man in boots 
seems to fetter him to the earth, 
becomes to a man in skates the in- 
strument of propulsion. A skater 
flies over the ice as if by pure voli- 
tion, the impetus being obtained, 
not so much by the stroke of the 
feet as by the judicious sway of the 
body. Therefore, to a bystander, a 
good skater seems to keep up his 
graceful circles simply by his will, 
the gentle oscillations of the body 
appearing to be, not the cause, but 
the consequence of his movements. 

The true carriage of the body is 
the great criterion of a skater, and 
is one of the last accomplishments 
that is learned. Books are mostly 
wrong on this point. They tell us 
that our right or left arms are to 
be raised or depressed in unison 
with the corresponding feet, and 
give illustrations which, to the real 
skater, afford only food for ridicule. 
You may as well say that in walk- 
ing, the hands are to be lifted alter- 
nately over the head, as to make 
that movement one of the rules in 
skating. I know that at the early 
part of the present century one 
admirably elegant skater was in the 
habit of so using his arms. But 
even in the master of his art, the 
waving arms had a decidedly affected 
aspect, and in an imitator the effect 
is simply ridiculous. No one ought 
to see that the skater is using any 
effort whatever, and the arms should 
hang easily and quietly by the side. 
Should the performer be afflicted 
with mauvaise honte, and feel him- 
self embarrassed with his arms, per- 
haps he cannot do better than clasp 
his hands, letting them fall loosely, 
and at full length. 

No stick should be carried; the 
effect is as absurd as wearing spurs 
in order to ride in a cab. 

No one can want a stick while 
skating, except, perhaps, for the 
a per of castigating the tiresome 

ys with whom the ice is mostly 
infested, and who mar its bright 
surface by throwing stones, or de- 
liberately break holes in it with the 
butt ends of their hockey sticks. Still, 
Ihave always found that boys are 
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much more frightened by being run 
down than deterred by the fear of a 
stick; and if you dexterously cant a 
boy’s head into the hole he has just 
made, and wet him to the skin with 
the splash, he will be a beacon and 
a warning to his companions to let 
the ice alone for the future. 

Nor let the skater fancy that he 
will fall while he knocks over his 
foe. It is most curious, but not the 
less true, that as soon as the skates 
are firmly set on the ice, that sub- 
stance is no longer slippery, but 
affords a firm hold which would 
astound a novice, who holds his feet 
wrongly, and feels them sliding 
away on two different errands. For 
it is only the edge of the skate that 
touches the ice, and any one can see 
how firm is its hold by pressing the 
edge of a knife against a piece of 
ice. 

The various games that are played 
on the ice are mostly unworthy of 
a true skater’s attention, and have 
the further drawback of seriously 
annoying those who use the skate 
for its legitimate purpose. 

Hockey, for example, ought to be 
sternly forbidden, as it is not only 
annoying, but dangerous. In its 
right place, hockey is a noble game, 
and deserving of every encourage- 
ment, but on the ice it is in its 
wrong place, and should be pro- 
hibited. Any weak place in the 
ice is sure to give way if the ball 
should happen to pass over or near 
it; for the concourse of fifty or a 
hundred persons all converging 
upon the same point is a test which 
no ice, save the very strongest, is 
able to bear. Even the ‘express 
trains,’ so popular on the Serpen- 
tine, on a fine frosty night, are not 
nearly so dangerous as hockey, be- 
cause they distribute the weight 
over a large surface with tolerable 
equality. 

Moreover, when a mass of human 
beings precipitates itself recklessly 
in any direction where a ball may 
happen to run, accidents are certain 
to follow. The indifferent skaters, 
or those who are only walking on 
the ice, are knocked down, and 
often severely injured by others 
falling on them; and if the ice 
should give way, as is likely to 
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happen by reason of their accumu- 
lated weight, a fatal result is almost 
@ necessary consequence. The un- 
fortunate man, whose sad death I 
have lately mentioned, was knocked 
down during one of these hockey 
matches. 

The game moreover, is by no 
means what it ought to be, inas- 
much as it is impossible to enforce 
the rules in such a miscellaneous 
assembly. No one keeps to any par- 
ticular side, or aims at any particu- 
lar goal; and any one who happens 
to have a stick, hits the ball in any 
direction that seems easiest. I[ 
should be truly glad to see the 
police interfere whenever hockey 
1s commenced. 

Again, when a party of really 
good skaters are indulging them- 
selves with a quadrille, and per- 
forming the many graceful evolu- 
tions of which this charming art is 
capable, it is more than annoying 
to have the whole proceeding broken 
up by the irruption of a disorderly 
mob armed with sticks, and charg- 
ing through the circle of skaters 
and spectators, to the imminent 
danger of all. 

Cricket, again, the king of British 
games, is simply degraded by being 
transferred from summer and fields 
to winter and ice. I have seen 
several cricket matches played on 
the ice, and must acknowledge that 
the game was the veriest farce 
imaginable. The bowler seems to 
be the only player who has a chance 
of doing his duty. The batsman 
can do little but block the balls, or 
just draw them away, or perhaps 
make a feeble spoon of a blow without 
the least energy. He cannot shift 
a foot, he has no firm basis on which 
to poise himself, and cannot possibly 
deliver the free and dashing cuts 
that delight the heart of a cricketer. 
As to fielding, it is almost out of 
the question as far as stopping the 
ball is concerned, and the ice is so 
smooth that the ball goes shooting 
over its polished surface as if fired 
from a cannon. 

Such games as ‘touch’ and ‘ warn- 
ing,’ can, however, be played on the 
ice with excellent effect ; and as they 
tend to the separation, rather than 
the convergence of the players, they 
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are not so liable to break the ice as 
hockey, or even cricket. It is true 
that in some very cold seasons the 
ice is so strong that almost any 
liberties may be taken with it; but 
this is seldom the case, and it is 
always better to be on the safe side 
when the question may be one of 
life or death. 

He, however, who wishes to put 
his skates to their legitimate use 
will never waste his time by playing 
at any game whatever. He will 
either run races, or learn to per- 
form the figures, the latter being, 
of course, the more advisable plan ; 
for, racing on skates is the surest 
way to ruin the style, and to give 
an ungraceful deportment to the 
body. A figure-skater is all ease 
and grace and compact P toon 
His arms never project from the 
body, his back is upright as a dart, 
and his feet are managed as deli- 
cately as those of a dancer; where- 
as, one who runs races is forced 
to abandon all pretensions to grace, 
and looks about as awkward an 
object as can well be conceived. 
Iie stoops until he is bent nearly 
double, like an infirm old man; his 
legs work like the crank of a loco- 
motive engine; his arms are flapped 
backward and forward to help him 
on his course; and there are several 
noted racers who actually use their 
hands to push themselves along the 
ice. 

. This kind of skating is really 
useless, although the sporting papers 
seem to measure a skater’s skill by 
the number of miles which he can 
cover in an hour; for this speed 
cannot be kept up for any long time, 
and for really quick transit between 
distant places is much inferior to 
the simple Dutch roll on the outside 
edge, where the body is swung 
slowly from side to side, like a ship 
in a calm, and the feet are scarcely 
moved from each other. For the 
first mile or two, the racer will be 
far ahead, but about the tenth mile 
his opponent will be seen slowly 
but surely gaining upon him, and 
when he passes, will be quite ‘fresh 
and lively, whereas the racer will 
be out of breath, and his legs tho- 
roughly fatigued. There is nothing 
like the Dutch roll for getting over 
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the ice at a great pace without seem- 
ing to use any exertion. I was told 
the other day by a gentleman who 
had lived much in Holland, that 
even the market women, carrying 
their loads and wheeling a barrow 
full of vegetables, would pass him 
with the greatest ease. They would 
actually play with him, letting him 
keep level with them as long as 
they chose, and then, without any 
apparent increase of exertion, they 
would shoot ahead, and leave him 
struggling behind. 

Even the skates of a racer and a 
figure-skater are differently made. 
Those of the racer are long, rather 
low, and the edge of the steel is 
level from end to end, so that the 
skater can progress forwards with 
much speed, but can form no curves 
or circles unless of very great 
diameter, and is, therefore, debarred 
from attempting the figures as long 
as he wears ‘running’ skates. But 
the skates that are employed for 
figuring are short in the steel, and 
have the edge so modelled as to 
form a segment of a circle. By this 
arrangement it will be seen that 
only a very little portion of the 
steel rests upon the ice, and that 
its curved form is exactly adapted 
for cutting circles and curves. 
These are by far the best skates to 
possess, for although a man on 
running skates can get over the ice 
with extreme rapidity, he can do 
nothing in the way of figuring. 
Whereas a skater who wears the 
figuring skates, can race with much 
— in case of necessity, and is 
able to form any curve or circle that 
he likes. 

Artists never seem to comprehend 
the real movement of the skater, and 
have a conventional method of 
representing it, which gives one a 
pain in the back only to look at. 

Every one knows the conven- 
tional skater on canvas or paper. 
He is coming straight at you. His 
arms are folded. His coat-tails are 
flying in the air. He has a smirk 
on his manly countenance. He has 
a comforter round his neck. His 
spine is perpendicular, but his legs 
form an angle of 65° with the hori- 
zon, and the upper leg is lifted up 
straight and rigid, as if it were one 
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limb of a pair of compasses. I 
should like to see the artist put 
himself in that wonderful posture 
only for a moment, and then make 
him .write down his sensations. I 
think he would experience a severe 
aching about the waist and hips, 
which would give him a tolerable 
idea of the feelings of a prisoner 
just released from the rack. 

Artists are apt to draw the oddest 
things imaginable when they get 
on sporting subjects. There are of 
course exceptions, among whom our 
old friend Leech is facile princeps; 
but as a general fact, the engravings 
in the many illustrated papers are 
positively ridiculous when they treat 
of subjects connected with bodily 
exercises. 

See, for example, the impossible 
Leotards and Blondins that we 
have so often admired. Perhaps 
some of my readers may remember 
a large and handsome engraving 
of salmon-fishing, where the angler 
is supporting, with a slightly bend- 
ing rod, a huge salmon actually in 
the falling waters of a steep rapid, 
where a personal friend is going to 
gaff the fish with ‘a boat-hook, and 
a boy is trying to catch it in a 
butterfly net. If a sportsman be 
represented with a gun, and in the 
act of firing, he almost invariably 
has his wrong eye shut, and the 
remarkable piece of ordnance which 
does duty for a double-barrel, seems 
to have been modelled from the 
ancient snap-haunce rather than 
the modern fowling-piece. And if 
the shot from his gun did really hit 
the bird that is falling from the 
skies, the only inference to be drawn 
is, that his weapon was constructed 
to shoot round corners. In aquatic 
sketches, again, the oarsmen and the 
coxswain are invariably out of time, 
and no draughtsman seems to re- 
cognize the fact that when rowers 
can engage in a match, they gene- 
rally know how to feather their 


oars. 

So it is with skating. I once 
undertook to superintend the 
draughtsman in illustrating a work 
on this art. I drew all the sketches 
myself, explained their bearing to 
the artist, and yet the perversity 
of human nature prevailed, and he 
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insisted on returning to his con- 
ventionalities. 

He put the skaters on the wrong 
edge of the skate; he made them 
look the wrong way; he drew the 
tracks of the steel exactly where the 
skater could not by any possibility 
have passed; he insisted on repro- 
ducing the objectionable figure 
which has already been described, 
and, in fine, worried me to an almost 
unbearable extent. One drawing 
was, I think, sent back some eight 
or ten times. It represented some 
figure skating; and in order to give 
the draughtsman a correct idea of 
the scene, I not only made the 
original sketch, but traced the 
figure on a piece of cardboard, and 
stuck pins on it to show the places 
and attitudes of the skaters. 1t was 
all useless, and even now, after 
repeated alterations, I find that one 
of the skaters has his head in a 
totally wrong position. It is right 
that we should pardon those who 
injure us, but [ must say, that 
to pardon a perverse draughtsman, 
who will not carry out your ideas, 
is a very difficult matter. 

There is now before me, an illus- 
tration to a well-known work on 
these British sports, representing, 
or rather intending to represent, a 
lady and gentleman skating toge- 
ther. They are in irreproachable 
costume, and the daintiest of atti- 
tudes. But it is evident to any 
skater, that the inevitable result of 
the very next stroke will be, that 
as the gentleman is clearly the 
worse skater of the two, he will 
ay meet with an ignominious 

The lady is skating on the out- 
side edge, and rests on her right 
foot. 

The gentleman is skating on the 
inside edge, and also rests on his 
right foot. 

Result of the next stroke, Colli- 
sion. Q.E.D. 

It is a most fascinating amuse- 
ment, this skating, tempting one to 
postpone the departure from the ice 
hour after hour, and not unfre- 
quently causing such fatigue on the 
first day, that a forty-eight hours’ 
rest is needful before the wearied 
skater can recommence his amuse- 
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ment. Never, on leaving the ice, 
should the ankles feel that painful 
sense of fatigue which renders walk- 
ing a trouble, and at night bids fair 
to preclude sleep. It is much wiser 
to economize amusement, to restrict 
the first day’s skating to an hour 
and a half at the utmost, and so to 
gain the required strength by de- 
grees. The ankles always suffer 
most, as upon those joints the great- 
est strain is thrown, more especially 
by inexperienced skaters. 

knew one lad who had a most 
original method of skating. He 
used to double his feet under him 
until the outer ankles rested on the 
ice. On the ankles he would run 
for a few paces, then jump on his 
skates, and glide along with the 
impetus thus gained. 

Skating is an art to which all 
ladies should attain. It is especially 
feminine in its character, graceful, 
elegant, requiring little apparent 
force, and yet affording good exer- 
cise. Ladies soon learn to skate. 
I have had the honour o®fhitiating 
several ladies into the art, and have 
been surprised by the facility with 
which they learn it. Whether from 
some innate quality of the feminine 
sex, I know not, but it is invariably 
the case, that if a boy and a girl, or 
a gentleman and lady, of equal ages, 
and having enjoyed equal advan- 
tages, are put upon skates for the 
first time in their lives, the lady 
always manages to skate indepen- 
dently sooner than the gentleman. Of 
course the costume must be adapted 
to the occasion, and a lady can no 
more skate while encaged in the 
modern fashionable wire-work, than 
she can ride while surrounded with 
those mysterious and voluminous 

roductions of the ironmonger. 
ere are few dresses more tho- 
roughly becoming than the riding 
habit, and the best skating dress 
is neither more nor less than a 
riding habit with short skirts. 

I do not recommend fluted skates, 
or those with a groove or channel 
along the bottom of the steel. They 
certainly take an easier hold of the 
ice than the ordinary kind, but they 
can only be worn by light weights, 
and, in any case, are treacherous 
servants. The tiny shavings of ice 
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which are cut up by the edge are 
sure to collect in the groove, where 
they become impacted into a solid 
mass which can hardly be cut with 
a knife. By degrees the groove is 
filled up, and, lastly, the compressed 
ice projects beyond the steel, and 
causes inevitable falls. Many a 
person has fallen repeatedly with- 
out any apparent cause, and has 
only regained the use of his skates 
when the groove has been cleared 
with a strong knife. This habit of 
the skate is termed ‘ balling.’ 

If you value your peace of mind, 
do not take off your skates until 
you reach the bank, and can walk 
away on the solid earth. At the 
best, the removal of the skates is 
like the clipping of an eagle’s wings, 
and the slow, plodding walk con- 
trasts painfully with the swift, glid- 
ing ease of your previous move- 
ments. But to walk upon the ice 
over which you have just skated is 
really too painful. The ice suddenly 
becomes slippery as soon as you 
tread upon it with shoes. You 
have no hold upon it, and you slip 
about in the most contemptible 
manner. You have to walk slowly 
and circumspectly, lifting your feet 
perpendicularly, and setting them 
down quite flat; and you make your 
tardy way gingerly along, conscious 
of presenting a most ungainly aspect, 
over the very tracks where you 
lately wheeled on sounding steel, 
swift and lithe as winged Mercury. 

My last piece of advice is, that no 
one should think of skating when 
there is the least doubt respecting 
the strength of the ice. The sport 
is not worth the mental anxiety 
suffered by any one who skates on 
doubtful ice. No one has a right 
to run such a risk for the sake of 
amusement, and, indeed, there are 
few accidents more perilous than 
the breaking of ice, even in com- 
paratively shallow water. For even 
a good swimmer may find himself 
suddenly sucked under the ice, and 
from the mud raised by his fall, 
may find the water so tinted that he 
cannot see the hole to which he 
must return to save his life. 

I have heard of one lad who 
saved his life in a very curious 
manner. He had fallen through 
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the ice, and could not possibly re- 
turn to the hole through which he 
had passed. He turned on his back, 
and looked up to see if there were 
any other mode of escape, when his 
father, who was on the spot, pointed 
out the direction in which he was 
to swim, and by walking quickly to 
another hole at a little distance, he 
guided his son to the place, and 
received him just in time to pre- 
vent him from sinking again from 
exhaustion. It is seldom, however, 
that such presence of mind on both 
sides can be found, or that the ice 
is sufficiently transparent to allow 
any person below to see through its 
substance. 


Should any one who reads these 
lines be unfortunate enough to get 
under the ice, let him bear in mind 
that the only hope of escape is to 
remain quite still, looking upwards 
to discover the spot where the light 
seems strongest, and then to make 
the best of his way towards it. Let 
him not attempt to get upon the 
ice, as it is sure to break again 
under the pressure of the knees, 
and its sharp edges cut like broken 
glass. But let him stretch out 
his arms upon it, and wait quietly 
until assistance arrives. Still, the 
safest plan is—never to venture on 
the ice whenever there is the least 
danger. 
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TURKEY AND OYSTERS. 


M y~ Sena lie dormant in 
na 


How incredulous would have been 
the ancient Briton in his light cos- 
tume of woad, and the aboriginal 
American in his war paint, had a 
Druid or a medicine man foretold 
that their far-distant countries would 
be linked together in gastronomic 
bonds, and that the turkey and the 
oyster would be ever associated in 
the minds of a future posterity! 
How their real affinity was disco- 
vered is a problem as yet unsolved, 
and too closely interwoven with the 
progress of the human race to be 
examined in any work of less dimen- 
sions than a folio. But the fact is 


patent, and henceforth the turkey 
and the oyster are wedded together 
as indissolubly as the bacon and 
beans of the rustic, the whitebait and 
lemon-juice of the cabinet minister, 
and the chops and tomato sauce of 
Mr. Pickwick. 

I may be justified in supposing 
that in every household where this 
Magazine is read—that is to say, in 
every respectable household through- 
out the kingdom—a hamper con- 
taining a turkey and a barrel ot 
oysters has either been received, or 
sent as a present elsewhere. Some- 
times both events occur simulta- 
neously, and the same P.D.C. cart 
which takes away a hamper contain- 
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ing a turkey and a barrel of oysters, 
deposits another hamper containing 
another turkey and another barrel of 
oysters. An inquiring mind cannot 
but be struck with the enormous 
multitudes of birds and molluscs 
that must be bred in order to supply 
ever. the vast annual demand for 
Christmas, taking no account of 
those that are consumed during the 
other seasons of the year. 

To begin at the beginning; for 
the first knowledge of the turkey we 
are indebted to Columbus, inasmuch 
as the bird is indigenous to America, 
and is by no means a native of 
Turkey, as is the general but mis- 
taken idea. The popular name was 
given to the bird in allusion to its 
proud and haughty strut, its un- 
conscionably large harem, and its 
irascible temper. For, at the time 
when the bird was first brought into 
notice the Turks were a dominant 
nation, with rather more than the 
usual intolerant arrogance which 
is likely to characterize a people 
at once powerful, bigoted, ignorant, 
and exclusive. Even at the present 
day, when the once all-powerful 
nation has sunk into the position of 
& mere province, whose very exist- 
ence is only maintained by the 
common consent of surrounding 
countries, the regular orthodox Turk 
is as supremely contemptuous to- 
wards an infidel as in the days of 
his ascendancy, though he dares not 
express his feelings except by low 
and muttered curses. As it is, he 
will seize every favourable oppor- 
tunity of applying the epithets of 
dog and pig to casual unbelievers, 
and express the very lowest opinion 
of their female relatives, so that in 
the time of his power his arrogance 
must have been just unbearable. 

In our farmyards, where the turkey 
knows his place, and is subdued into 
domesticity, he behaves in a very 
different manner from the free wild 
bird in his native woods, who lowers 
his crested head for none, who rules 
with undisputed sway over his fe- 
male train, and has won his way to 
eminence by successive victories. 
He is a grand bird and a proud one 
as he stalks majestically through the 
woods, followed by his obedient 
troop, like a patriarch of old with 





his wives and children; ruffles his 
feathers and spreads his tail in sheer 
exuberance of pride, and ever and 
anon gives vent to that extraordinary 
sound which we call gobbling, and 
which Arabs have mistaken for a 
dialect of their own guttural lan- 
guage. 

At the present day, the turkey is 
a potent ally to those far-seeing 
inquirers who are giving their best 
endeavours to enrich this country 
by acclimatizing the useful denizens 
of other lands. There are many 
most valuable creatures— beasts, 
birds, and fishes— which are gra- 
dually being ‘improved’ off the face 
of the earth, and which, unless we 
grant them a resting-place, will in a 
few years be as extinct as the mam- 
moth, the dodo, or the iguanodon. 

The progress of civilization is 
rapidly producing its effect even 
upon the turkey. In former days 
the wild turkey wandered in vast 
multitudes throughout the northern 
parts of the States that were once 
United, suffering but little harm from 
the American Indian, and fearful 
only of the natural enemies to which 
every wild being is subject. Now, 
however, all is changed. First, the 
pioneers pushed their bold way into 
the interior; then the squatters 
raised their log huts and made their 
‘tomahawk improvements ;’ next 
came the settlers,each home forming 
the centre of an ever-enlarging circle, 
within which no beast or bird could 
venture without imminent risk of 
death. Villages sprang from settle- 
ments, cities grew out of villages, 
and man took undisputed possession 
of the territory that was no longer a 
home for game. 

A recent writer on American sports 
states that the wild turkey is slowly 
but surely perishing. Few or none 
are now to be seen north or east of 
Pennsylvania, and only a very few 
in some of the remotest parts of that 
State. In the wildest parts of Vir- 
ginia a few families yet linger, but 
they increase in number tow 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. 
Those who wish to see this noble 
bird in perfection must go to Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee—a journey from 
which I, for one, will at present hold 
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myself excused. Fortunately, the 
turkey has been acclimatized in 
many countries, so that there is little 
real danger of its entire extinction. 
But, though captivity does not de- 
stroy the race, it sadly dims their 
colours, and in the third generation 
at the farthest the brilliant purple 
lustre and glossy metallic bronze of 
the back and wings, and the rich 
green, bright chestnut, and velvety 
black of many feathers, have sobered 
into brown, ochre, and dull sooty 
black. 

Of course there are plenty of op- 
ponents, who deny the whole scheme 
as an impossibility. Some assert 
that no animal will prosper except 
in its own land, and that all im- 
ported specimens will die out unless 
recruited by fresh arrivals. Now, 
the turkey happens to be one of the 
very beings whose existence is thus 
denied. We want no importation of 
wild turkeys from America, in order 
to add vigour to our domesticated 
— and the. possibility of ac- 
climatization is triumphantly proved. 
On the contrary, their habits are 
already too wild; they are terrible 
rovers, require to be watched as 
carefully as a sentinel watches his 
prisoners, and employ every device 
in order to escape from constraint. A 
hen turkey, for example, always tries 
to steal away just before laying, and 
establishes her nest in some spot so 
well concealed that it frequently 
escapes all the sharp eyes that have 
been searching for it. It is by no 
means a rare occurrence for a hen 
turkey to be suddenly missed from 
the farmyard, and, after some weeks 
have elapsed, to return with perfect 
composure, leading a whole train of 
young chicks behind her. 

The turkey has a great objection 
to confinement, and is a very gipsy 
in its love for the open air. If pos- 
sible, it always roosts in a tree, and 
prefers to sit on the branches during 
the coldest night, rather than rest 
warmly in a comfortable shed. It is 
a charming bird on the table, whether 
roast or boiled, but it gives great 
trouble in the field. It loves to roam 
about and pick up the insects, seeds, 
and other food that it may see in 
the course of its rambles. It has a 
special liking for traversing hedge- 
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rows, and will spend hour after hour 
in this pursuit, never seeming to 
weary, and pecking away as smartly 
at the end as at the beginning of its 
run. The only method of securing 
the return of the turkey is to make 
a practice of feeding it well in the 
evening, choosing some diet of which 
it is especially fond. It is then sure 
to come home and partake of the 
food, and can be quietly shut up 
while discussing the viands. 

Though a native of Northern 
America, and subject therefore to 
extreme cold, it does not seem 
to bear our comparatively mild 
winter when young, and is especially 
sensitive to water, being apt to die 
if wetted. After they have passed 
through their chickenhood,the young 
birds are much more hardy, and re- 
quire less care. In mere point of 
hardihood they are equal to any of 
our indigenous birds, provided that 
they have fairly attained maturity, 
and will withstand a severe frosty 
night, spent in the open air, without 
apparent inconvenience, even though 
their feet should be fast frozen to 
the branches on which they have 
perched. But they are always pe- 
rilous creatures to manage, and will 
not repay their owner for his trouble, 
unless he takes pains to acquaint 
himself with their habits. 

One of the most dangerous periods 
is that wherein the distinctive marks 
of the two sexes begin to appear. 
The chicks require plenty of 
nourishing food during the day, and 
must be carefully housed at night. 
As soon, however, as the wattle on 
the forehead and the wrinkled skin 
of the neck show themselves, the 
danger is considered as past. Then 
they will roost on the topmost 
branches of trees, if they can manage 
to escape from the watchful eyes of 
their keeper, a habit inherited from 
their ancestors, who always perched 
in trees at night in order to escape 
from the lynx and other rapacious 
animals that prey upon these deli- 
cately-flavoured birds. A whole 
flock will sometimes fly into a tree, 
and when once among the branches, 
will not come down again. Alto- 
gether, they are restless, wandering 
birds, and unless they are watched 
with the greatest care, they are sure 
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to fail. Care, however, is the one 
great essential in rearing these mag- 
nificent poultry, and even in the 
most unfavourable parts of England, 
flocks: of turkeys have been bred, 
which will bear comparison with 
the best specimens produced in Nor- 
folk, the chief county for these birds. 


Now let us change our theme and 
pass to oysters, the natural com- 
panion of the turkey. 

Even in the remote ages of the 
world, when Rome was in the 
ascendant, the mistress of the globe, 
when our isles were deemed to be 
the extremest boundary of the 
habitable world, and the fit home 
for pestilence and disease, driven 
by the power of the gods from 
the City of the Seven Hills, 
Britain was yet of some import- 
ance to the civilized world. She 
produced the oyster. ‘ Natives’ are 
no modern delicacy. Lucullus al- 
ways had them on his table. They 
were set before emperors, and de- 
voured by certain imperial gluttons 
in vast quantities that even sur- 
passed the feats of their modern 
imitator, whose name was, at the 
beginning of the present century, 
as familiar in all men’s mouths as 
the oysters were in his own. If, 
too, we may judge by the confes- 
sions of Christopher North, oysters 
were consumed in the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosianz ’ with as much fervour as 
in the ancient times, inasmuch as 
each member of the famous trio 
seemed to consider himself hardly 
used if he only had twa hundred 
oysters by way of getting an appetite 
for the supper that was to follow. 

There is certainly something about 
a barrel of native oysters that wears 
a most fascinating aspect. For my 
own part, I can hardly conceive a 
more luxurious entertainment than 
to have a whole long winter’s evening 
to myself, with the unwonted feel- 
ing of nothing to do, slippers, a 
bright fire, which will not smoke on 
any provocation, unlimited Cobb’s 
ale, a fresh barrel of natives, and 
a vision of egg-flip to follow. 

As to such heresies as pepper and 
vinegar, let them be banished from 
the table, while oysters are upon it. 
These charming molluscs should 


always be taken unmitigated, with- 
out losing the delicacy of their 
flavour by a mixture with any con- 
diment whatever, except their native 
juice. Alas! there are but few who 
know how to appreciate and make 
use of their natural advantages. 
Scarcely one man in a thousand 
knows how to open an oyster, much 
less how to eat it. The ordinary 
system which is employed at the 
oyster shops is radically false, for 
all the juice is lost, and the oyster 
is left to become dry and insipid 
upon the flat shell, which effectually 
answers as a drain to convey off the 
liquid, which is to the oyster what 
the ‘ milk’ is to the cocoa-nut. 

Those who wish to eat oysters as 
they ought, to be eaten, should act 
as follows :— 

Hold the mollusc firmly in a 
cloth, insert the point of the knife 
neatly just before the edge of the 
upper shell, give a quick, decided 
pressure until the point is felt to 
glide along the polished inner sur- 
face of the under shell. Force it 
sharply to the hinge, give a smart 
wrench rather towards the right 
hand, and off comes the shell. Then 
pass the knife quickly under the 
oyster, separate it from its attach- 
ment, let it fall into the lower shell, 
floating in the juice, lift it quickly 
to the lips, and eat it before the 
delicate aroma has been dissipated 
into the atmosphere. There is as 
much difference between an oyster 
thus opened and eaten, as between 
champagne frothing and leaping 
out of the silver-necked bottle, 
and the same wine after it has been 
allowed to stand for six hours with 
the cork removed. 

There is another method of eating 
oysters, wherein no knife is required, 
and not the least skill in opening is 
needed, the only instrument being 
a pair of tongs, and the only re- 
quisite a bright fire. You pick out 
a glowing spot in the fire, where 
are no flames and no black pieces ot 
coal to dart jets of smoke exactly in 
the place where they are not wanted, 
as always takes place during the 
operation of making toast. You 
then insert a row of oysters into 
the glowing coals, taking care to 
keep their mouths outwards, and 
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within easy grasp of the tongs, and 
their convexity downwards. Pre- 
sently a spitting and hissing sound 
is heard, which gradually increases, 
until the shells begin to open, and 
the juice is seen boiling merrily 
within, the mollusc itself becoming 
whiter and more opaque as the 
operation continues. There is no 
rule for ascertaining the precise 
point at which the cooking is com- 
pleted, for every one has his own 
taste, and must learn by personal 
experience. A little practice soon 
makes perfect, and the expert opera- 
tor will be able to keep up a con- 
tinual supply as fast as he can 
manage to eat them. When they 
are thoroughly cooked, they should 
be taken from the fire, a second 
batch inserted, and the still hissing 
and spattering molluscs be eaten 
* screeching’ hot. 

A true ostreophilist will never 
eat oysters in any but one of these 
two methods, and holds that in 
oyster sauce, oyster patties, scolloped 
oysters, and the many other dishes 
in which these bivalves are em- 
ployed, the oyster is wasted, and 
the other materials might be turned 
to better account. No one who has 
not eaten oysters dressed in this 
primitive mode has the least idea 
of the piquant flavour of which they 
are capable. Stewed in their own 
juice, the action of fire only brings 
out the full flavour, and as the juice 
is\consumed as well as the oyster, 
there is no waste and no dissipation 
of the indescribable but potent 
aroma. 

The immediate contact of fire, 
the great purifying and vivifying 
influence of the material world, has 
a wondrous effect upon the objects 
submitted to its influence. There 
should be as few intervening sub- 
stances as possible between the fire 
and the food. Are not chops and 
steaks broiled over glowing charcoal 
infinitely superior to the very same 
viands fried through the interven- 
tion of sheet iron and melted grease ? 
The nearer the fire the better the 
food. Take, for example, a slice of 
bacon, dress it in any complicated 
way you like, and [ will engage to 


— the most intricate efforts of 
cookery by merely laying the bacon 
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on the glowing and smokeless coals. 
It will not burn. It will curl, and 
coil, and twist, and sputter, as if in 
extremest agony; it will be lapped 
in fierce flames, ‘like the pale 
martyr in his shirt of fire,’ and it 
will pass from the flames to the 
table in supreme condition, without 
a particle of cinder upon it, with all 
the flavour retained, and all the 
superabundant grease and salt burnt 
out. Expertissimo crede Roberto. 

Should any of my readers indulge 
in such a supper as has been de- 
scribed, I can predict two events 
but not a third. I can foretell that 
the supper will be a most luxurious 
one, and that the barrel will weigh 
sensibly lighter after the banquet, 
but I cannot predict the dreams that 
are likely to follow. One never knows 
where to stop in eating oysters. 
They are as insidious as walnuts or 
chocolate bon-bons, and the more 
you take the more you seem to 
want. ‘Only just one’ more is said 
over and over again, until, like the 
little girl in the story of the ‘ Three 
Bears, the fascinated reveller 
empties the dish. 

The foregoing remarks will show 
that the present writer is not in- 
sensible to the merits of the oyster, 
considered in a gastronomical point 
of view. Not only, however, is the 
oyster good to eat, but it is curious 
to look at, and a philosopher will 
not fail to afford to the mollusc a 
double appreciation. 

See what a strange life the crea- 
ture leads, fixed in some definite 
spot, unable to stir an inch, and en- 
closed between two large shelly 
cases. What does it eat? how does 
it obtain its food? and, above all, 
how does it convey the nourishment 
into its interior? Take, for example, 
a periwinkle, a whelk, or any similar 
molluse, place it in the sea, fasten 
its shell firmly to some object, and 
in a certain time the creature will 
die of starvation. But place an 
oyster in precisely the same locality, 
and it will thrive admirably. The 
secret of its life lies locked within 
its shells, and if we open this two- 
leaved volume, we shall find the 
whole history written within. 

Granting the barrel of natives, of 
which we have already spoken, let 
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the inquiring reader exercise great 
self-denial, and lay aside one oyster 
for the purpose of examining its 
curious structure. We will now 
plunge the molluse into boiling 
water for a few seconds, which will 
have the effect of killing it without 
materially injuring any of the delicate 
organs with which we shall be con- 
cerned. Insert the tip of the oyster 
knife between the edges of the shells, 
force them slightly apart, and then 
look inside. The mass of the body 
will be seen in the centre, and 
pressed against the shell are two 
flat, dark-edged flaps, 4° 
called the ‘beard.’ Now, this so- 
called beard is, in fact, the breath- 
ing apparatus of the oyster, and 
has other functions besides those 
of respiration, as we shall presently 


see. 

Now open the shell entirely, re- 
move the convex valve, taking care 
to cut through the thick muscular 
attachment close to the shell, and 
with the point of a knife lift up 
these beautifully delicate mem- 
branes. They are seen to be double, 
like the two shells, and on tracing 
them round, they will prove to 
end in the mouth, which is close 
to the hinge of the shell, and can 
be recognized by a double pair of 
white and pointed lips. For some 
unknown reason, the oyster has no 
throat, but the mouth opens at once 
into the stomach, just as the outer 
door of a cottage opens into the 
sitting-room instead of the passage. 

And, if the curiosity of the in- 
vestigator be not quite satisfied, he 
can easily pursue his inquiries 
further, and see what the oyster 
had for dinner, a most useful piece 
of knowledge to those who make 
their living by breeding this agree- 
able mollusc. Still, though we 
have found the mouth and ascer- 
tained the food, we have not yet 
discovered the method by which the 
food gets into the mouth. 

It is found by investigation of the 
substances which are taken from the 
interior of the oyster, that its food 
consists of the minute animal and 
vegetable organisms with which the 
water of the sea is thickly charged. 

If a living oyster be placed in 
water, and watched while its valves 


are open, a continuous current is 
seen to run 4 the shells, 
always passing in the same direc- 
ate from right to left, (taking 
the flat shell as the upper one), and 
running between the gill mem- 
branes. On examining the dark 
edges of the beard, or gill mem- 
branes, we shall find that they are 
divided into tiny filaments, and 
that each of these filaments is 
covered with a myriad of the 
minutest imaginable fibres, each of 
which is continually whirling with 
a partially spiral movement, and 
producing an effect to the eye, as 
if successive waves were rolling 
along the surface. A similar effect 
may be seen when the wind rushes 
over a corn-field, and produces suc- 
cessive waves, which seem to ad- 
vance rapidly, though each corn- 
blade remains in its place. 

By the united action of the count- 
less hosts of these fibres, technically 
called ‘cilia,’ the water is forced to 
sweep along in one uniform direc- 
tion, and being driven between the 
two gill membranes, is obliged to pass 
over the mouth, carrying with it 
the invisible objects on which the 
oyster feeds. So powerful, indeed, 
is the action of these wondrous 
little appendages, that if a small 
portion of the gill be snipped off and 
placed in the water, it will swim 
away as if it were living, urged by 
the invisible fibres, which work as 
briskly as ever, though severed 
from the body. At the mouth, the 
lips take cognizance of the supplies, 
and evidently possess the power of 
accepting the good articles and re- 
jecting the bad, just as the editor of 
a magazine decides upon the articles 
which daily inundate his desk. 

There is yet another office per- 
formed by the gill membranes. 
Every one is acquainted with that 
little memoria technica, which con- 
nects oysters with the letter R, and 
tells us that they are out of season 
in the months which do not possess 
this delightful letter. In May, June, 
July, and August, the oysters are not 
only out of legal season, but are so 
in literal fact, being thin, and quite 
unfit for food. Practically, how- 
ever, the oyster-season is anticipated 
by a month, and on the ist of 




















August the costermongers ply their 
noisy trade through the streets; at 
every corner the itinerant fishmon- 
ger invites his customers to the gritty 
board, the great coarse molluscs, 
and the bottle of suspicious vinegar ; 
while the children erect little edifices 
with the shells, and call them grottoes, 
put an inch of lighted candle into 
them at night, and vex the souls of 
passengers with iterated requests 
for halfpence, which, by some strange 
logic, are supposed to be applied 
towards the repairs of the grotto. 

It would be a most injurious act 
to catch the oysters during these 
months, as they are then engaged 
in laying their eggs, if this strange 
operation can deserve the name. 
If, for example, a barn-door hen, 
instead of laying her eggs in her 
straw nest, were to transfer them 
into her lungs, there to be hatched 
and half fledged, we should be per- 
plexed to find a name for the pro- 
ceeding. Yet this is just what is 
done by the oyster. The eggs are 
very minute when first produced, 
and are kept by the parent between 
the shell and the gill membranes, 
where they remain until they are 
furnished with shells of their own, 
and able to cope with the watery 
world into which they are about to 
be launched. I well recollect, when 
I was a very little boy, bringing 
home some fresh-water mussels, and 
being completely astonished at find- 
ing a number of the tiniest little 
mussels floating in the liquid con- 
tained jin the shell. So, when an 
oyster is out of season, and a thought- 
less person ventures to eat it, he 
will find that a number of little 
shells will have an unpleasant 
grating effect upon the teeth, and 
will learn practically the value of 
the fence months. 

It may be said that if the female 
oysters were permitted to rest during 
the fence months, and the males 
brought to table, we should still 
insure our present supply for the 
table without risking the future 
crops for ensuing years. But there 
is a difficulty here. Noone knows 
which are the females. They all 
lay eggs after the queer fashion 
already mentioned, they all dismiss 
abundance of young oysters from 
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their shells, and no one even knows 
how they do it. Hundreds of oysters 
have been examined by our keenest 
anatomists, and the only conclusion 
that they have decided upon is, that 
an oyster cannot be crossed in love, 
because there is no other sex to fall 
in love with, unless, Narcissus-like, 
the creature should suffer from dis- 
appointed affection for itself. In 
fact, the oyster carries out prac- 
tically, with a trifling variation, the 
suggestion of the well-known song, 
and the husband and wife can safely 
say that 

‘They are saved so much bother, 

For they are both one another 
And not themselves at all.’ 


And yet the oyster is a large- 
hearted being, though with little 
brain, from which we might infer 
that its affections were strong, 
and its intelligence weak, did not 
the previous observations prove 
that there is no place for love. 
As to intellect, the creature needs 
but little, and has but little. It 
knows when to open and when 
to- shut its shell, which articles ot 
food to accept and which to reject, 
and considering the stationary life 
which it leads, a solitary being 
among thousands, like prisoners in 
close confinement and contiguous 
cells, it has quite as much intellect 
as it requires. 

Here I find I must pause. While 
describing the oyster, its curious 
structures and habits, I recognize 
the same feeling which induces even 
abstemious men to empty a barrel 
of natives under the plea of ‘ only 
just one more.’ The whole history 
and economy of this molluse is, to 
me at least, so full of interest, that 
I find myself saying, ‘I will only 
mention just this one point,’ and 
now discover that my paper is well- 
nigh ended. Taking leave, there- 
fore, of the individual oyster, we 
will give a cursory glance to the 
life led by these bivalves from the 
egg to the table. 

In their very early stages, we meet 
with the young oysters within the 
shells of the parent, enveloped in 
a gelatinous substance, and partly 
nourished by the stream of sea- 
water which washes them as it is 
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driven along by the fringed edges 
of the gills. In this condition, the 
young are called the ‘spat,’ and are 
soon dismissed from the protecting 
shell. When set loose from the 
shell, the young molluscs attach 
themselves in vast quantities to the 
objects on which they happen to 
fall, so that the nature of the bed 
has great influences on the perennial 
produce. When once fixed, they 
increase rapidly in size, attaining 
the size of a florin in their first 
twelvemonth, and are thought fit 
for the table when they have com- 
pleted their third year. The oysters 
brought to market are mostly ob- 
tained by means of the dredge, 
which scrapes along the bed of the 
sea, and tears the molluscs from 
their attachments. This plan, how- 
ever, is rather a clumsy one, in- 
volving the destruction of many 
young oysters, and being by no 
means a certain one. Efforts are 
now being made in many places to 
learn the economy of this useful 
bivalve, and to breed it regularly 
for market. During the last few 
years, the practical knowledge of 
the oyster and its habits has greatly 
increased, and vast artificial beds 
are being laid down for its accom- 
modation throughout its life. 
Several oyster-beds have already 
existed for many years, some in 
England, and others on the con- 
tinent. At Dieppe, for example— 
the only series of beds which I have 
examined—the oysters are managed 
with great care, being bred in a 
series of large shallow pools, and fed 
regularly as if they were chickens. 
They are all arranged in regular 
rows, slightly overlapping each 
other, like the tiles of a house-top. 
The green oysters, which are held 
in such favour, are nothing more 
than the ordinary species, fed for 
a time in ponds where the green 
confervoid growths are plentiful. 
Without describing at length the 
various oyster parks which are now 
being established, and which, espe- 
cially on the continent, are assum- 
ing very important dimensions, a 
few particulars of their structure 
may be mentioned. Some of these 
parks are so extensive that they are 
measured by miles, and are capable 
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of breeding many millions of oysters 
annually. It is found that the best 
substance for the reception of the 
spat is brushwood made into 
bundles, sunk under water, and 
kept down by stones. If these 
fascines be removed, the young 
oysters are found clinging to them 
like grapes upon the vine, and 
when they are full grown, their 
aggregate weight is by no means 
trifling. 

This circumstance explains the 
old traveller’s tale so long discre- 
dited, that in some places the oysters 
grew on trees. It is now a well- 
known fact that if trees growing 
near oyster-beds dip their branches 
into the water, the young molluscs 
are sure to settle on the immersed 
twigs, and by their increasing weight, 
drag the bough still deeper. ‘The 
newly-sunken branches are in their 
turn covered by fresh colonies, until 
at last the bough is fairly loaded 
with its strange fruit. 

As far as is yet known, the ex- 
periments have answered admirably, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the ingenious projectors may make 
their fortunes, as they deserve. 
For it is no less meritorious to 
render fertile mile after mile of 
barren coast, to produce in countless 
myriads an esculent so nourishing 
and so palatable as the oyster, than 
to perform the well-lauded and laud- 
able feat of making two blades of 

grow where only one grew 
before. We hope soon to sow an 
annual oyster crop as we now sow 
an annual crop of grain, for the 
operation bids fair to be as easy in 
one case as in the other, the hopes 
of success are equal, and the profit, 
if anything, rather inclines to the 
molluse than to the cereal. 

There are even pearls to be found 
in the common oyster, though they 
are never large or pure enough to 
be of any commercial value. I have 
many specimens of such pearls, 
all procured by myself, and it is 
rather a curious fact that I have 
always found them periodically. 
On one occasion, out of a poor half- 
dozen of oysters, I procured as 
many pearls, most of them about 
the size and shape of mustard seeds, 
but one of a pear-like form, and 
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nearly three times as large as any 
of the others. We make no use of 
them in Europe, but in some eastern 
countries, all the little bad-coloured 
pearls are burned and converted 
into a very delicately pure lime for 
the purpose of being chewed toge- 
ther with the betel-nut. 

I have already expressed my 
opinion that a connoisseur in oysters 
will only eat them pure and un- 
adulterated, simply cooked in their 
own shells, or, more simply, without 
any cooking at all. But as I cannot 
expect all my readers to have the 
same refined taste, I will here pre- 
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sent them with a recipe whereby 
turkey and oysters are brought into 
close and grateful conjunction. 

Prepare the bird for boiling, open 
a number of oysters, varying accord- 
ing to the size of the turkey, and 
use them instead of stuffing. Put 
the stuffed bird into a deep jar, fill 
it up with milk and the juice of the 
oysters, and cover it over with flour 
paste. Boil it for four or five hours, 
until thoroughly cooked, serve it up 
very hot and with melted butter, 
and your guests will for ever cherish 
a kindly remembrance of turkey and 
oysters. 


DOMESTIC EXPERIENCES: ‘APARTMENTS TO LET.’ 


Degar Mr. Eprror, 





F all the cares which beset 
a bachelor’s life in London, 
there is none I think which 
sits so heavily upon him 
(next to the final step of 
choosing a wife) as that of 
selecting his lodgings. I 
have lived in this metro- 
polis some half score of 
years, and during that pe- 


riod, have changed my 
‘ apartments ’ nineteen 
~ times.* The maximum 


duration of my stay in any 
one abode has been two 
~. months, and once, in con- 
sequence of the result of 
a curious zoological in- 
vestigation carried on in my 
bedroom, it did not exceed 
four-and-twenty hours. 











The inference to be drawn from this statement is, either that I am 
difficult to be pleased, or that my landladies are not adepts in the art 
of pleasing. I need scarcely add that they incline to the former opinion. 
Iam told that ‘Mr. Brown was always puffickly content with Ais boots ;’ 
that they ‘never ad no complaints of noises from Mr. Jones—which he 
lived in these rooms, sir, seving years, and his uncle kep a wholesale warus 
in the city;’ and that ‘ Mr. Robingson would have been here to this day, 
if he hadn’t been took off, poor dear, quite short by the measles, after he 
had been in the house a week.’ 

I am not prepared to dispute these statements. It is quite possible 
that Jones was deaf, and thus could not be much inconvenienced by 


* This is without reckoning my present occupation of ‘ Darlington’ chambers, where 
I am exceedingly comfortable, and am ‘ monarch of all I survey,’ which, to be sure (in 
the matter of Souchong, raspberry jam, &c.), Mrs. Kinahan does not allow me to survey 
very long. 
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the second-floor lodger’s ‘ single 
stick’ practice every evening. The 
indifference which Mr. Brown ex- 
hibited about the polish of his boots 
may have partly resulted from the 
fact of his wearing wooden legs, 
and I have no doubt that the nature 
of poor Robinson’s compiaint ren- 
dered him less sensitive than he 
otherwise would have been, to 
attacks of the cimex domesticus (or 
Norfolk Howard). All this, I say, 
is within the bounds of probability, 
but be that as it may, I have always 
held, and always shall hold, that 
one man’s prejudices are no rule 
for another, and it is, therefore, in 
vain that Messrs. Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, are cited against me. 

To show that my complaints are 
not altogether without foundation, 
I wish to instance a few examples 
of my experience in London ‘ apart- 
ments.’ 

Of course there are some cases of 
failure in lodging hunting, whereat 
the lodger has no one but himself 
to blame. I am not quite such a 
muff as my friend Spooner, who 
really believed that he would find 
at No. 19, Orange Grove, Islington, 
‘the conveniences of a first-class 
hotel, combined with all the com- 
forts of a private home,’ as the ad- 
vertisement set forth. I am not 
attracted by offers of ‘ board and 
lodging, free for life, with gas, plate, 
linen and attendance, access to a 
Collard and Collard piano, no chil- 
dren, and a little German spoken, 
for the small premium of 300i. 
down, on good security. Ido not 
believe, as a general rule, in ‘airy 
situations, ‘proximity to parks,’ 
‘ Angels, ‘ Royal Oaks,’ ‘ Maternal 
Red Caps, or any other ‘bus’ 
stations, and have a wholesome 
dread of that wonderfully ‘quiet 
room,’ so ‘suitable to a gentleman 
of studious habits. I have not 
much more faith in ‘ unexception- 
able references, nor have I ever been 
fully convinced of the extraordinary 
advantages supposed: to arise from 
the fact of one’s living under the 
roof of ‘ a strictly Protestant widow,’ 
or ‘ a genteel family.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding my incre- 
dulity on these points, and my 
looking rather harshly upon land- 
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ladies in general, always reversing 
the great —— of English law, 
and assuming that they are hum- 
bugs until proved not to be so—I 
say, in spite of all my caution, I 
have made great mistakes some- 
times. 

Shortly after first coming to Lon- 
don, I took up my quarters in the 
house of Mrs. Pegg. If you should 
wish to know the name of the 
street in which Mrs. Pegg lived, 
I am very sorry, but must decline 
to mention it—I have my reasons— 
and after all it does not much 
matter whether you know or not. 

Mrs. Pegg has a first floor to let— 
at least I hope so; a card notifying 
that fact was in her window when 
I passed the house last week. I 
shudder when I see it removed, 
and know that another victim has 
entered the shambles. Mrs. Pegg 
has a first floor to let—i.e. a good- 
sized bedroom and dressing-room 
at the back of the house, and an 
apartment which she calls the 
‘droring-room,’ in front. The 
droring-room is elegantly furnished. 
There is a bright blne damask sofa 
on one side of the fireplace, and an 
arm chair of crimson ‘rep’ on the 
other. The window curtains are of 
a bright pea-green colour, and a 
magnificent Brussels carpet (fresh 
from Axminster) covers the floor. 
The fireplace is surmounted by a 
brilliant mirror, whose frame is 
decorated with that species of orna- 
ment which Louis X1V. is supposed 
to have particularly affected, and 
which gives the inartistic observer 
a vague impression that the decora- 
tor must have taken to carve capital 
G’s in the last stage of insanity. 
The hearth-rug includes the full- 
length portrait of a Bengal tiger, 
with a background of spring cab- 
bage, and the walls are papered 
with a complex design of sun- 
flowers and tulips, chasing each 
other round a pink stick, through 
labyrinths of satin ribbon. 

Mrs. Pegg’s friends were in the 
habit of saying that the appearance 
of the room was ‘imposing.’ All 
I know is, that if the ‘ imposition’ 
had been confined to the room—it 
would have been happier for me. 
Some time elapsed before I was 
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quite clear on the subject of Mr. 
Pegg. That a small man used to 
slink down the area steps about 
seven every evening, was a fact 
beyond dispute. That domestic 
quarrels occurred in the lower 
regions about five times a week on 
an average, in which an individual 
of the sterner sex seemed to get 
decidedly the worst of it—is no less 
certain, but it was only when, on one 
of these occasions, the wretched man 


morning. ‘ You knaw, Pegg,’ cried 
the infuriated lady, when she had 
discovered her husband’s retreat, 
and made a rush at him with the 
flat iron which she had been using 
below. ‘ You knaw all I’ve’ad to 
put up with from you. How dare 
you come up here imposing on the 
fust floor, and stand on that there 
’earth-rug (the Bengal tiger) which 
I bought it and paid for out of my 
hard earnings — you hidle, wicked, 
deboshed persing, you!’ 

The miserable man, in a rash 
moment of indiscretion, had, it ap- 
peared, invited a cheap photographer 
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appealed to me for protection against 
his better half, that I became aware 
of the full amount of his ‘ liability ’ 
in this partnership, which, to say 
the truth, was only ‘limited’ by 
exhaustion of strength in Mrs. P.’s 
arm, or the failing of her vocal 
organs. 

I think I never beheld so terrible 
an instance of the uncertainty of 
connubial fate, as in the fracas 
which occurred on that eventful 
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trom Tottenham Court Road to take 
‘ something short’ with him, under 
the impression that Mrs. Pegg had 
gone out to tea, and it was the 
sudden and unexpected re-appear- 
ance of madam, while his friend 
was still engaged in chanting ‘The 
young man from the country,’ which 
led to this terrible dénouement. 
‘You knaw well enough,’ pur- 
sued Mrs. P., ‘that this aint the 
fust, nor the second, nor yet the 
third time you’ve served me this 
trick. How dare you go a swilling 
of Jamaky rum beyind my back, 
and ask your low Daggerytype 
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friends to smoke in my front kit- 
ching ?” 

‘He—he isn’t low, Jemimer, 
faltered out poor Pegg. ‘His 
branch is ’igh art. You were glad 
enough to sit and ’ave your ’ead 
taken off last year, and wanted him 
to send it to the Exaybition, which 
he couldn’t help it if it were refoosed 
and——’ 

Refused! yes, and why was it 
refused?’ retorts the lady, still 
smarting under a recollection of 
that indignity, ‘why, because it was 
no more like me than you're like 
the infant Sammivel. Of course 
they refused it! J never see such 
a likeness. My ’ead took off, in- 
deed ? if Mr. Focuss wants to take 
anything off, let him take /hisself 
off—that’s the best thing he can do.’ 

‘I—I think he’s gone already,’ 
suggested Pegg, as he heard the 
area gate swing. 

‘Gone, is he ?’ exclaimed Mrs. P., 
starting, as a vision of teaspoons 
rose before her. ‘Gone!—then Ill 
be bound he’s -——’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost 
upon us, for Mrs. Pegg, bouncing 
out ofthe room, was presently heard 
rushing down stairs at a speed 
which defied all natural Jaws of 
gravity and motion in a body of her 
size. 

Mr. Pegg listened toa few words 
of symepathy and counsel, in which 
I promised my sup for any case 
of emergency, sighed, shook his 
head, winked at me respectfully, 
placed his forefinger sagely on his 
nose, and followed his wife. 

7 * ~ * * 

If I were to describe at length all 
the various scenes of this kind of 
which I became an unwilling wit- 
ness at Mrs. Pegg’s residence, I 
should weary the honest reader’s 
patience. I bore these domestic 
disturbances as long as I could, 
but when, one evening, on Mr. 
Pegg’s returning pretty fresh from 
a ‘free and easy’ convivial meeting 
at the ‘Magpie and Stump,’ his 
indignant partner declined to open 
the door in spite of a series of 
curiously involved double knocks 
which his anxious friends outside 
did him the kindness to administer, 
and thereby obliged an intelligent 


policeman (B 3007) to effect an 
entrance through the dining-room 
window—I thought it was time to 
come to some understanding, and 
so thoroughly did I make myself 
understood, that Mrs. Pegg was not 
surprised when, exactly a week from 
that date, a cab conveyed away her 
‘fust floor,’ bag and baggage, to 
seek repose under another roof. 


If Mrs. Pegg was somewhat vio- 
lent in temper, I had no reason to 
complain of my next landlady (Mrs. 
Croker) on that score. A more 
amiable creature—in the bosom of 
her family—never lived, but as a 
landlady, I admit, she was a bore. 
Mrs. Croker’s chief weakness lay 
in the fact of her retailing her 
grievances, seriatim, to every lodger 
in the house. These complaints 
are various and manifold. Some- 
times she has ‘ the rheumatics,’ and 
then she descants on the benefits to 
be derived from Dr. Gulloway’s pills 
and ointment, and the dreadful 
blunders for which the faculty are 
answerable—instancing, to support 
her theory, the extraordinary case 
of Mrs. Jones, who was gradually 
wasting away under a strict regimen 
which limited her to the econsump- 
tion of water gruel and tapioca, 
when, by the advice of the sagacious 
professor, she was restored to the 
full use of her senses and normal 
appetite by a judicious course of 
mutton chops and bitter beer, 
taken in conjunction with the speci- 
fic afore mentioned. 

‘ Which it’s wonderful, ‘sir,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. C., one morning, 
‘ what them pills and hointment has 
done for the benefick of huming 
nature. I’m sure, there was my 
Sairey Jane’s first cousin, which he 
were not ezacly a journeyman brick- 
layer, Mr. Easel, but more what 
you terminate a jobbin’ bricklayer, 
as jobs about off and on at piece- 
work; he fell off from a scaffle 
in the Boro’ Road, and lay very 
dangerous at St. Thomas’ Orspittle, 
and nothink in the world would 
have prevented a camera obscura 
from a settin’ in (as he told me with 
his own lips, and said he would 
make his affydavey of it any day of 
the week, excepting of the Sabbath, 
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Mr. Easel, which he were religious, 
although a bricklayer), but that 
there blessed ointment—or he might 
have gone about on wooden legs to 
his dying day. 

‘And as for the pills sir there’s a 
aunt of mine down in Lincoln’sinn- 
shire who hadn’t so much as a 
ounce of liver left and used to go off 
in fits in a arm-chair and fancy that 
Nana Sahib was a tickling of the 
soles of her feet to indoose her to 
marry him which bigamy it would 
have been sir in the eyes of justice 
being her ’usband’s loreful wife let 
alone the disgrace of going to church 
with such a vagabone and after a 
box of them pills which as the ad- 
vertisement says for scrofuly pains 
in the back dislike to society chil- 
blains and involuntary blushing is a 
certain remedy, she righted herself 
quite convalescent as you may say 
sir and sent a testimonium to the 
professor that I see a printed with 
my own eyes in the Weekly Register 
which its a most respectable journal 
Mr. Easel and took in by most of 
the nobility and gentry on account 
of its moral tone. And what I say 
is sir and I’m sure if I intrude on 
your time—which precious it is I 
know to most littery gents—I beg 
you to excuse and not to mention of 
it—what I say is that it’s a sin and 
a shame to make knights and bar- 
row-knights of indyviddles now-a- 
days for what you may call nothink 
énd kip Professor Gulloway out of 
the peerage which in the peerage he 
ought to be for all the good he’s done 
in the meddicle line or my name’s 
not Betsey Croker.’ 

I have said that differences of a 
domestic character frequently arose 
between Mr. and Mrs. Pegg. Mrs. 
Croker, on the contrary, lived on 
the best of terms with her husband. 
Indeed, the faithful soul scarcely 
ever uttered a sentence without in- 
troducing the name of her liege 
lord. If I remarked that the ther- 
mometer was low, she would say, 
‘Well, sir, it és very cold, and as I 
was saying to Croker this very 
morning, I don’t know when we’ve 
’ad sich weather.’ When on my 
return from a trip to Paris, I said 
that I felt all the better for it, it 
appeared that Mr. Croker had long 
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ago expressed an opinion to his wife 
that ‘a little change would do mea 
world of good.’ When I complained 
that the last oysters sent up for 
my supper were not fit to eat, Mrs. 
Croker remarked, ‘’t was the curi- 
osest thing now,’ but that she had 
called Mr. Croker’s attention to the 
fact that they were not ‘ over frish.’ 

Apropos of oysters, I must admit 
that the resources of Mrs. Croker’s 
kitchen were but small. Being once 
obliged, for a space of three weeks, 
to dine at home, I discovered that 
her notions of animal food were con- 
fined to beef and mutton, cooked in 
the rudest and most severely primi- 
tive manner. Thus, having served 
up on Monday two gigantic chops 
(of which one was nearly raw, and 
the other burnt to a cinder), when 
Tuesday came she would suggest ‘ ¢ 
nice steak and a bit of reddish.’ On 
my appealing to her the following 
morning, with a view of varying 
this diet, she would say, ‘ Well, sir, 
I reely ’ardly know what to get 
you. Let me see—you had a steak 
yesterday, I think. Suppose you 
‘ave a nice chop, now, for a change.’ 
And so on all through the week, 
invariably recommending such con- 
diments as ‘ Harvey’s sauce,’ catsup, 
or chutney—not so much on account 
of their individual flavour, as be- 
cause ‘ Mr. Croker, he was partic’lar 
partial to it.’ 

Croker is her oracle—her echo— 
her second self. Did I ask for a 
new teapot? a more efficient bell- 
pull ?—(that in Mrs. Croker’s rooms 
breaks down, on an average, twice a 
week, but I believe ‘on account of 
it’s long and valued services will be,’ 
like the celebrated artist Herr von 
Joel at Evans’s, ‘always retained on 
the establishment’) — Mr. Croker 
must be consulted before those 
articles are purchased. And this 
reminds me that Mrs. Croker’s 
Penates are rather shabby, used-up 
deities. There was, when I lodged 
with her, asad lack of fresh paint 
about the premises, which Mrs. C., 
whenever I complained of it, invari- 
ably attributed to the indisposition 
of a mythical glazier, who was al- 
ways ‘ going to come and put a new 
coat on, as soon as he recovered 
from the “plumbago,” which had 
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laid him up five weeks come Toos- 
day,’ as my landlady explained, and 
‘ coulden do a day’s work now to save 
his life.’ In my sitting-room there 
was one unlucky arm-chair, in- 
humanly contrived as a sort of man- 
trap—inasmuch as the castor from 
the off fore-leg invariably came off 
when one attempted to sit on it, and 
was as constantly refixed, with the 
aid of my sealing-wax, by Sairey 
Jane, before I came down to break- 
fast in the morning. The Kidder- 
minster carpet, too, seemed to have 
made a sort of mésalliance with a 
dingy bit of druggeting, and to 
have shown repentance afterwards, 
in sundry holes and cracks. But 
the most aggravating part of the 
business was that the only tolerably 
good articles of furniture in the 
room were kept shrouded up in 
seedy chintz. When I expostulated 
with Mrs. Croker on this point, I, 
for the most part, received evasive 
answers, but was always assured 
that, if she ‘kep’ them uncovered, 
the damask would be worn out in 
no time. It was in vain that I 
urged that dilapidation was going 
on, whether the chintz was there or 
not,and that by-and-bye the damask 
would be worn out without the 
slightest appreciation of its value 
(indeed it might have been ‘ bed- 
tick’ for what we knew), Mrs. C. 
was inexorable. ‘I’m sure I 
wouldn’t go for to disoblige you, 
Mr. Easel,’ she used to say, ‘ but 
you see Croker he always have had 
it covered, and we never ’ad no 
complaints before; in fack, Mr. 
Blenkinsop, as ’ad the apartments 
afore you come, sir, he rather pre- 
Jerred the chintz hisself, he did, and 
was a man of taste, too, sir, and did 
a deal in the fancy print line.’ 

Dear, thrifty Mrs. Croker! frugal 
housewife! economical hostess! As 
I write these lines, years since I 
sat in that (un)easy chair, I fancy 
I still listen to your trite apolo- 
gies—still believe that the ‘’ole 
’ouse is to be put in thorough repair 
nex Easter.’ A vision of that homely 
room grows up before me. I see 
the crazy sofa, the queer old wooden 
mantelpiece, the fly-blown chimney- 
glass, with frame enshrouded in a 
yellow net; the portrait of your 


excellent (and now lamented) hus- 
band, in a bright blue coat and 
gorgeous vest, staring hard at no- 
thing, in the company of a column 
and a curtain. There is the little 
cupboard where I kept my store of 
whiskey, for which the cat, if you 
remember, entertained so extraor- 
dinary and morbid a predilection. 
Can I ever forget that sandy ‘front’ 
of yours—those sober mittens—that 
intemperate and horticultural cap, 
in which were represented all the 
flowers of the season, and as many 
more as could be put in for the 
money? ‘ Eheu fugaces—labunter 
anni!’ Croker is gathered to his 
fathers now. Another lodger reigns 
in the ‘fust floor. That inde- 
fatigable handmaid, Sairey Jane, 
made a match of it at last with the 
baker’s boy, who announced the 
arrival of my hot rolls in such un- 
earthly shouts down the area at 
eight A.M. every morning. They 
keep a ‘ glass-of-ale-and-sandwich ’ 
shop in the City, where I have occa- 
sionally had a modest lunch for 
fourpence. Sairey Jane recognizes 
me from behind the counter with a 
cheerful grin, and draws me a half- 
pint of Swigley & Co.’s entire. As 
for the ham, I am bound to say it is 
unexceptionable. They have been 
lately adding oysters to the business 
(sixpence per dozen at the bar), and 
if they go on at this rate will soon 
be keeping a regular ‘ restauration’ 
—in which case Mr. and Mrs. 
Crumbwell will stand a good chance 
of making their fortunes, and, hot 
joints being so much more profitable 
and better appreciated by the public 
than the artistic or literary line, I 
must expect to be cut by them one 
day at Bognor or Biarritz as ‘a per- 
son of no origin.’ 


Once I lived in Mrs. Gawley’s 
parlours, close to Russell Square. I 
wonder by what strange caprice of for- 
tune old Bloomsbury becamea colony 
of lodging-house keepers. There is 
Russell quare—the great, the good, 
the eminently respectable, with very 
palaces of houses, well and strongly 
built, which will stand when the 
Belgravia and Tyburnia of modern 
days have long decayed—there is 
Russell Square, I say, with its lofty 
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mansions surrounding a little park, 
in which children and nurserymaids 
disport — in which the perambu- 
lators of the affluent are dragged— 
and yet you cannot walk a dozen 
steps away from this magnificence 
without coming upon a fenestral 
advertisement concerning ‘ apart- 
ments.’ 

It is with extreme reluctance that 
Mrs. Gawley puts any card in her 
window. It was only in the year ot 
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the Exhibition (1851) that she ever 
dreamt of such a thing (howbeit I 
have seen it there at intervals ever 
since), ‘and then, she tells us, ‘ it 
was more on account of the poor 
furriners, you know, who couldn’t 
tell where they could be accommo- 
dated, than for any thought of profit 
to herself” According to Mrs. Gaw- 
ley, the last-named consideration is 
nought to her. ‘ This is not a regu- 
lar lodging-house, she bade me 





observe, when I first made inquiries 
there. ‘ It’appens to be too large 
for me, and I Tet a portion of it; but 
I don’t term myself a lodging-house 
keeper. My late ‘usband held an 
appointment in the civil service,* 
and my brother is val—ahem—con- 
fidential secretary to the Hearl of 
Toughborough— Front parlour, did 
you say, sir, with bedroom and 
dressing - room? Two guineas. 
Would it be for a permanence? 
One pun ten. Kitching fire and 
bed-linning extray. Jemimer expects 

* That of doorkeeper at the Red Tape 
Office, as I afterwards discovered, 
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a small renumeration for boots, but 
that is as you please. If you'll stip 
this way I’ll show yur the bedroom— 
the window commands a partial 
view of St. Georgés, Bloomsbury: 
the prospeck is considered fine. 
You can’t see it so well to-day, 
sir, howing to the density of the 
fog. Dear me! how peculiar the 
elements is looking, &c., &e. The 
phraseology of this lady was so very 
dignified that it deserved to be better 
pronounced. Her husband had had, 
it appears, a taste for the fine arts, 
and embellished his house with 
chromo-lithographs and cheap en- 
D 
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gravings. Hung up in her front 
parlour, there was a hideously be- 
daubed canvas, which, because it 
was full of cracks, and very dirty, 
Mrs. Gawley (sharing that wonder- 
ful superstition common with her 
class) had come to the conclusion 
was ‘an old master,’ and therefore 
of immense value. The ‘subjick’ 
was, she informed me, 

* Dihannah going out ’unting ;’ 
and represented that deity with a 
fine burnt siena complexion, and a 
crescent-shaped fancy biscuit on her 
head, standing in a chariot drawn 
by what may have been once two 
white stags, but which time had 
reduced to one pair of antlers and a 
haunch of venison. On one side of 
this vehicle were three greyhounds 
and a half, and on the other a pan- 
ther, which awakened a strong sus- 
picion that it had been studied from 
the family cat. The goddess herself 
was attired in that light and airy 
costume in which, as history informs 
us, she enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase, and wore at her back a tre- 
mendous quiver full of arrows. A 
few bilious-looking nymphs attended 
in her train, apparently with the 
object of improving their complexions 
by a little wholesome exercise. Al- 
together it was a very striking pic- 
ture, and had been ascribed, Mrs. 
G. assured me, to various authors, 
Titian and Giorgione among the 
number. 

‘Mr. Mastic, he come and saw 
it one day (firm of Mastic and 
Scrubwell, Wardour Street, which 
I dare say you know the name, sir, 
being in the painting line yourself), 
and he attribits it to Paul Verylazy, 
and says it’s a shedoover,’ remarked 
the good lady, and then proceeded 
to tell me of the various sums at 
which it had been valued, ranging 
from one thousand guineas to two 
pun five, without the frame, the 
latter being, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, about the only boné fide offer that 
had been made for it, and which, I 
need scarcely add, was treated with 
contumely by my hostess, who justly 
held that, if it was a‘ shedoover,’ it 
was worth more than tat. She had 
frequently invited the director of the 
National Gallery, and other celebri- 
ties, to inspect it, reminding them 








that it was an opportunity which 
might not occur again, and declaring 
that she was ready, for the benefit 
of the country, to take five hundred 
down, provided that her name might 
appear in the catalogue, ‘ which,’ 
concluded Mrs. Gawley, she ‘ couldn’t 
say fairer than that.’ 

I fear it is among the reproaches 
of our British Government that 
Diana still hangs in the back par- 
lour of Little Prince Street; and no 
wonder that our Moores and Co- 
nynghams upbraid the authorities 
in Trafalgar Square, when such 
treasures as these are overlooked in 
forming our public collections. 

One of the chief drawbacks to the 
advantages of residing with Mrs. 
Gawley, is the character of her ancil- 
lary assistant Jemimer. I donot mean 
by this that the breath of suspicion 
should fall on that middle-aged per- 
son. Raspberry jam will, we all 
know, evaporate in the best-regu- 
lated families; and three and four- 
pence halfpenny, extended over a 
period of six months, is not much to 
lose in the way of coppers; but 
Jemimer is, I fear, dull of apprehen- 
sion and slow to understand; and 
she has a way of running up and 
down stairs in loose slippers, which 
is calculated to irritate the nerves of 
any one who wants to read. More- 
over, she has never been brought 
thoroughly to understand the rela- 
tion subsisting between a morning- 
caller and the individual who receives 
that visit. - When any of my friends 
were good enough to look me up, 
she plainly told them that she had 
forgotten whether I wanted to be at 
home or not; and in order to ascer- 
tain this important point, used fre- 
quently to leave them at the open 
door, and bounce into my room, 
making all sorts of pantomimic ges- 
tures, intended to convey the fact 
that some one wanted to see me. 
If, having no alternative, I told her to 
admit them, she would run back 
again and beckon the wretched visi- 
tor or visitors in with sundry winks 
and nods, assuring them in incohe- 
rent sentences that it was all right, 
and so forth, vibrating between the 
front door and my room in such a 
manner as to lead any reasonable 
man to suppose that I was expecting 
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a bailiff, and ae in apprehension of 
immediate arrest. 

Her powers of discrimination are 
also rather feeble. She once an- 
nounced my cousins as ‘ two young 
females’ as she’d never seen before ; 
and on another occasion interrupted 
a quartett by ushering my tailor’s 
assistant, with a parcel, into the 
room, at 1o P.M., as ‘a gentleman 
who wanted to see me on pertickler 
business.’ But perhaps her grandest 
mistake was made one morning 
when returning very tired from 
drill, I told her to bring me some 
hot water and a pint of ale. She 
presently reappeared bearing an 
enormous jug, from which issued 
volumes of a sickly steam. 

‘ Are you sure that water is quite 
clean?’ [ asked. 

‘ Puffickly, sir; I drawed it my- 
self,’ said Jemimer. 

. W ell, now go and get me the 


‘ Please, I’ve brought it.’ 

* Where is it then?’ I asked. 

‘’Ere, sir, please, sir,’ pointing to 
the jug. 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
you put the beer in with the hot 
water ? 

‘Law, yis, I did, sir! didn’t you 
want ’em mixed?” 

~ * * * 

I think a volume might be written 
on ‘the London slavey,’ her traits 
and characteristics, her habits and 
disposition, dress and manners. 
Where do these dishevelled retainers 
of Bloomsbury come from? What 
wages do they get? Have they ever 
time for dinner? Why do they wear 
loose shoes? Where do they buy 
their crinolines? These are enigmas 
which I, for one, have never solved. 
As a rule, they are honest, active, 
industrious, and obliging: the qua- 
lity most deficient seems that of 
intel#gence. Perhaps a little kind- 
ness and less bullying, fewer kicks 
(I speak figuratively) and more half- 
pence, might transform poor Jemi- 
mers and Sairey-Janes into trim and 
efficient housemaids. Bear this in 
mind, O youthful students of British 
law—aspming followers of the medi- 
cal profession! and don’t be too 
severe on Betsey’s peccadilloes. Re- 
collect that to one whose home is on 
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the basement story, the ‘/ust floor’ 
must be a sort of seventh heaven, 
and do not show yourself an ‘ inex- 
orabile numen.’ Hark how she 
jumps up from Tartarus at the sound 
of your bell! ‘ Please, sir, missus 
says, what did you please to want, 
sir?’ (Isn’t it extraordinary, by- 
the-way, that compromise between 
the ‘oblique oration’ and direct 
recital which they insist on using— 
‘Please, sir, missus says, would 
you like a relish with your brexfas,’ 
&e.) 

‘Boots!’ you answer, ‘coffee! 
—shaving water!’ Or what not. 
Down she scuds again to do your 
bidding. Perhaps she has been up 
and down those weary stairs some 
fifty times to-day. For what consi- 
deration ?-—eight, six, four pounds 
a year, and ‘ wittals!’ I have heard 
of such wages, and of less; and what 
can one expect for such a salary? 
There is an old saying extant, that 
civility costs nothing (or in words 
to that effect). Doesn’t it? That 
depends on the amount of urbanity 
required, and in what cause it is 
displayed. When a foreign gentle- 
man stops me in the street to beg a 
light for his cigar, I have not the 
slightest objection to furnish him 
with a fusee. When Mr. Growler 
(with whom I am not particularly 
intimate) nods to me across the 
reading-room in my club, I answer 
the greeting amicably enough. Civi- 
lity in those cases costs nothing. We 
meet on equal grounds, and may 
speak to each other or not as we 
please. But put me in a Govern- 
ment office, with Mr. Growler as my 
chief, and I should soon find out the 
cost of civility. I take it that it 
would be pretty accurately estimated 
by the extent of salary which I re- 
ceived. And what financial com- 
mittee shall decide the amount of 
civility, in the way of boot-cleaning, 
bell-answering, and breakfast-get- 
ting, which ‘Jemimer’ is bound to 
afford me at the low charge of four 
pounds a year? There is a wonder- 
ful modern maxim, about buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest, which may answer ad- 
mirably for the political economists, 
but in the matter of Alpiue kid 
gloves (1s. ?¢. per pair), servants’ 
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wages,* and excursion trains, I be- 
lieve the theory to be an utter 
failure. 

Can I conclude this homely essay 
without a few lines in praise of Flo- 
rence, Mrs. Gawley’s niece, whose 
fair presence shed the only sunbeam 
(we lived on the north side of Little 
Prince Street) that entered on this 
dreary phase of my existence? Shall 
I ever forget that honest cheerful 
smile with which she met me com- 
ing back from work, or brought my 


coffee in the morning? Was Flo’ 
a beauty? I vow I can’t say 
now; I thought so then. A round, 


plump form, of middle height, with 
kind blue eyes and thick, crisp, 
wavy, yellow hair, Hogarthian nose, 
and just the faintest tendency to 
pout with nether lip. No wonder 
Mrs. Gawley’s voice was heard so 
frequently summoning her to the 
depths below, if she stayed a moment 
more than necessary in the upper 
regions. For my part, I was hor- 
ribly jealous of the ‘ fust floor,’ who 
certainly boasted a magnificent pair 
of whiskers, while I, being then only 
eighteen, had not yet been provided 
by Nature with those decorations. 

I won’t say whether I fell in love 
with her or not; I won’t aver that 
if I had done so, it would have been 
the first occasion on which, even at 
that early age, I had made a fool of 
myself; I won’t deny purchasing 
Everton toffee at the celebrated 
depot in Hanway Street, or flowers 
in wo F parteom Garden Market, or four 

ninepenny gloves from M. Hou- 
rary or her sake. These are 
matters which had best be buried in 

* Our correspondent might have added 


governesses’ 1% and perhaps with more 
reason,—Ep, L, § 


oblivion. All I know is, that on re- 
turning one evening, just before 
Christmas, from the Academy schools, 
I found her in tears, and eagerly de- 
manded, in the presence of her aunt, 
WHAT was the matter, and wHo had 
been unkind to her. (This I said 
with great emphasis.) Mrs. Gawley 
took me aside— 

‘No one’s been unkind to Filo’, 
Mr. Easel; ahem! quite the re- 
verse.” 

‘What on earth do you mean? 
said I. 

‘ Well, sir, as I look upon you as 
one of us, and I know it won't go 
no further, I don’t mind telling you 
that she’s had a offer.’ 

My heart sank within me. 
the first floor?’ said I. 

‘Oh, dear, no, sir!’ said Mrs. 
Gawley. ‘Flo’ ain’t ambitious, but 
she looks higher than that. Why, 
the fust floor’s only a author!’ 

‘Then who is the—the lucky 
man ?’ I said, as soon as I could get 
the words out; for I felt a disagree- 
able sort of choking sensation in my 
throat. 

‘ Well, sir, he’s trav’ler to a com- 
mercial ’ouse in the City, and very 
respectably connected. We’ve known 
him some time.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I, ‘will you be kind 
enough to send up my lamp, and— 
and the tea-things ?” 

‘Certainly, sir; ahem! did you a 
—wunt anything else? 

* Not now,’ said I, ‘ thank you,’ and 
walked up-stairs. 


‘From 


I smoked long and fiercely that 
night. 
Faithfally yours, 


JACK East. 


#20. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


* I pray thee leave me to myself to-night, 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


. a palace of Venice, the Queen of the Sea, 
Where the day is eclipsed by the beautiful night, 
And its maidens are fair as earth’s children may be, 
Yet there, even there, secret sorrow can blight: 
See the jalousies open—a lattice wide thrown, 
And a lady steps forth on the terrace alone. 


The flowers she planted in beauty and gladness 
Are blooming around her as wooing her stay ; 
But their rich spicy odours but deepen her sadness 
As she turns with impatient emotion away : 
Oh, why should she linger those gardens among, 
When the gay song is silent—the cithern unstrung ? 


Instinctive her steps seek the alley of cypress, 
The question to ponder between smiles and tears ; 
If the new love that seeks but to make her its captive 
Match the love that for her has been hoarded for years. 
She challenged her courage to strengthen her mind, 
All unconscious a stealthy step followed behind. 


[ have sought thee, my daughter, at Matins and Vespers, 
I have hearken’d in vain for thy musical tones ; 
At Prime, and at Tierce, and at Sext have I missed thee, 
At Complin I’ve missed thee, I’ye missed thee at Nones: 
And what is the reason, I charge thee declare, 
Thou, a child of the church, art thus absent from prayer ? 


Take heed of thy footsteps, the phantom of pleasure 
But lures to betray thee, the pathway is wide, 
And gentle the slope leading down to perdition ; 
Pause and turn thee once more to thy church and thy guide ;— 
As a lamb of the true fold, I bid thee beware; 
‘There are wolves in the forest, and hawks in the air. 


The good seed I sowed in thine innocent childhood 
I have watered and cherished as thou wert mine own. 
Hast thou doubts I can solve them, or fears I can scatter :’ 
And his voice of reproof took a pitiful tone. 
For kind eyes in sorrow may weep over them 
Whom the stern ones despise, and the wise ones condemn. 


Her tearful eyes drooped in their silent submission, 
As he bade the saints shield her by night and by day ; 
Tn her soft clasping fingers he read her contrition, 
Blessed, and glided at once like a moonbeam away ; 
Words spoken at random how often prove true, 
For the falcon was nearer, alas! than he knew. 












The Confession. 


Entranced like a wood nymph half veiled by the twilight, 
Her head bent to listen, her sweet lips apart ;— 

No sound save the drip and the plash of the fountain, 
And no motion save that of her tremulous heart ; 

A breeze sweeps the Ilex, her lover is nigh, 

Like a second Confessor to give sigh for sigh. 


In silence he gazed on her feminine beauty, 
In silence her look sought the waste clouds above ; 
In the sweetest of Tuscan she murmur’d of duty, 
In the purest of Saxon he pleaded for love ; 
The balance stood even—a look might decide, 
For the choice lay before her—a nun or a bride. 


Her soft hand he clasped with a fervid devotion, 
A legend recalling, to win back her smiles, 
How a daughter of Venice, the Queen of the Ocean, 
Fate foredoomed for a son of the Queen of the Isles : 
The legend I know not, nor question its truth, 
Only, lovers romanced in the days of my youth! 


The maiden still pensive, the lover grew bolder: 
But a smile lit her eye as his words caught her car, 
‘ If a grave antique city may wed with the ocean, 
In a maritime lover what hast thou to fear? 
There are brave hearts to shield thee, a fond one to love, 
And a wide world before us, a bright sky above.’ 


Her thoughts wandered back to the days of her childhood, 
With pleasures, though simple, that wealth might not buy ; 
Sut who does not know from the lips of a woman 
That the softest confession exhales in a sigh? 
The loud ‘ gun of sunset’ hath broken the spell, 
As she glanceth around her a startled farewell ! 


A quick dip of oars, and a low whistle sounded 
Like a seagull—the boat takes the flood at its tide, 
Where a white sail is glancing, a brave bark is dancing, 
And a priest blest the vows of the runaway bride. 
So nothing remains but to whisper a prayer 
That the brave heart to win be the true heart to wear. 
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AFTER THE OPERA. 







A Christmas-Che Reberic. 
By tHe Avruor or ‘THe Morats or May-Far.’ 


HE was there to-night: there, 
with her sad smile, her great 
soft eyes, her matchless grace, her 
perfect dress ; with a crowd of men, 
as usual, contending for entrance 
into her dangerous box; with all of 
her female friends, as usual, ready to 
detract from her appearance, or cast 
another stone to add to that enor- 
mous heap which already has ga- 
thered about her and her fair fame. 
Maud St. John at her wont, in short. 
Have I not seen her so a hundred 
times before ? Don’t I know by heart 
every one of the women’s calumnies, 
the men’s innuendoes, against her? 
And why, sitting here by the dying 
firelight on this Christmas night, 
does the thought of her present state 
strike me with so sharp a pain, as 
contrasted to what she was when I 
first knew her? Why, to-night, do 
I feel as though I had seen her for 
the first time in her—no, I will not 
say in her shame; that is too hard a 
word—in her worldliness, her heart- 
lessness, her vanity ; and that it only 
needs to turn back one blurred page, 
only needs to go back to yesterday, 
to see again the frank-faced, impul- 
sive girl; fearing no evil, because 
she knew of none; believing, hoping, 
trusting in all men, even as she 
hoped herself to be trusted and be- 
lieved ? 

Reader, there are some characters 
that never quite deteriorate. In such 
persons, even if the moral nature be 
utterly corrupted, something in the 
physique yet keeps fresh to the last. 
Tam not blind, nor deaf; and, which 
is more, I am not one whit in love 
with her; but, in spite of the cur- 
rent belief of half a dozen successive 
London seasons, in spite of my own 
reason, in spite of every strongest 
proof of her want of worth, I never 
look into Maud St. John’s honest 
eyes, never see the genuine blood 
coming and going into her cheek, 
without feeling that she is better, 
truer, than every other woman in 
the assemblage where I may chance 


to meet her. Would I have her for 
my mistress, for my wife?—a Dieu 
ne plaise! but if I had had (and this 
was one of the thoughts that came 
into my head as I watched her at 
the opera to-night), she or I would 
have died before she should have 
declined to that which she is now! 
I know every bit of her story, every 
little turn of outline, every delicate 
shade of detail: don’t ask me how! 
I know it; and I will give you a 
sketch of it, if you will. Nocheerful 
reading, perhaps, when the Christ- 
mas fire is burning, and, whatever 
the present may be, each one of us 
tries to get something of cheer out 
of the long-buried, half-forgotten 
happiness of the past. And yet—do 
any of us in reality care much for 
the cheerful accounts of other per- 
sons’ lives? For myself, I frankly 
avow to feeling with Charles Lamb. 
Set festivities depress me: funeral 
entertainments give me a disposition 
to enjoyment, or, at least, to interest. 
Sympathetic reader who feels like- 
wise, let others turn to the genial, 
the light-hearted, the popular views 
of humanity that, I am sure, are to 
be found in every other article of 
this magazine, and do you look back 
for half an hour with me upon some- 
thing very different to all this—the 
story of Maud St. John’s life. 

When Maud was nineteen years 
old, her father came into her room 
one morning and said, quietly, 
‘ Maud, child, I desire that you will 
marry Mr. St. John.’ And Maud, 
her first impulsive disgust swallowed 
down, answered that she would do 
whatever her father thought best— 
would marry Mr. St. John. 

She was not a woman, although 
she was nineteen. She had lived out 
of the world all her simple life. Her 
father was a very poor, very stu- 
dious country clergyman; and her 
ideas of love, and of marriage, and of 
men were equally theoretic. Mr. St. 
John was not handsome, certainly : 
he was coarse and stout, and had 
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broad tips to his fingers, and ate his 
food demonstratively; besides, he 
was in business—the Stock Exchange 
—and Maud had entertained visions 
of marrying a man like the Heir of 
Redcliffe or Guy Livingstone: she 
never could quite make up her mind 
which of the two types subdued her 
most. But then it would be so deli- 
cious to live in London, and to pos- 
sess a@ box at the opera, like the 
heroine of her last favourite novel, 
and to have as many new dresses as 
she liked, and be able to send a box 
of books once a-week to her father ! 
Of course it was the thing for her to 
marry Mr. St. John. His face was 
not so bad when you only saw it in 
extreme profile; and then St. John was 
such a pretty name! That clinched 
her, I think—‘ Maud St. John.’ She 
tried hard to make herself in love 
with St. John; wore a piece of his 
shaggy hair in the little locket on 
her neck ; schooled herself into not 
shuddering too visibly, poor child! 
when he caressed her; blinded her- 
self, perforce, to all his thousand, his 
daily, hourly vulgarities of manner, 
mind, and soul; and in six weeks 
from the day on which she first re- 
ceived orders from her father, be- 
came his wife. 

She married him ; lived with him ; 
did not actually dislike him; at all 
events, did not dislike him after the 
first two or three months of their 
marriage were over. She had the 
stipulated box at the opera, the sti- 
pulated millinery, and for her father 
a limited supply of books. (St. John 
was essentially mean in all things 
not directly ministering to his own 
personal gratification or personal dis- 
play.) During more than a year 

ud St. John lived the automaton 
life—neither pain nor pleasure, love 
nor hatred—which the majority of 
human beings combine in consider- 
ing contentment. Mr. St. John neg- 
lected her outrageously: she was 
wholly insensible to his neglect. She 
loved nothing—but she had never 
known what love was, and so could 
not lack its presence. If she had 
died just then, I dare say she would 
have assured her father on her death- 
bed that he had made a good choice 
for her, and that Mr. St. John had 
been a faithful husband, and that 
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she was very fond of him, and very 
grateful to him, and looked forward 
with satisfaction to the prospect of 
meeting him, and being reunited in 
another world. But, you see, she 
did not die; she lived,and made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Dion Warring- 
ton; and then Mrs. St. John disco- 
vered that she was fast bound to a 
man she had never loved, and never 
could love; that she was herself ca- 
pable not of mere school-girl senti- 
ment, such as she had used to dream 
of during the summer evenings in 
the quiet parsonage garden, but of 
love intense, jealous, passionate : love 
quite unlike anything she had ever 
read of in all her piles and piles of 
novels; but which—so she believed 
in the first aceess of the fever— 
would abide by her, and be the one 
feeling of her life—the one miserable, 
haunting, hopeless feeling of her life, 
until she died. 

You will understand that this 
state of things was not arrived at at 
once. Maud was refined, proud, sen- 
sitive to the heart’s core. She was 
also well-principled. It took a great 
many weeks (and remember, London 
weeks in the season ought to be 
reckoned as equivalent to so many 
years of country life)—a great many 
weeks of mere meeting in the world, 
before she would acknowledge to 
herself that a party or a ball seemed 
fearfully dark until Mr. Warrington’s 
face appeared there; a great many 
more weeks before she began to ask 
herself what habit this was she had 
gained of crying herself to sleep of a 
night upon her return home, and of 
living every day in a kind of feverish 
dream until one particular hour in 
the afternoon—the hour at which 
Warrington’s well-known knock 
should come at her house-door. 

When she did definitely ask her- 
self these questions, such an answer 
(it was one night when Warrington 
had failed in his appointment to 
meet her at the opera) was given 
back to her from her own conscience, 
as fairly chilled her with horror. 
She was quite simple still in her 
ideas of right and wrong. No fine 
casuistry, no worldly maxims what- 
ever, occurred to her. She, a mar- 
ried woman, was in love with another 
man than her husband. It was a 




















gross sin—a sin from which her 
whole nature revolted. She would 
call it by no false name; she would 
not blind herself by saying that it 
was friendship she felt for Warring- 
ton. It was not—it was not friend- 
ship—it was guilty, passionate, hor- 
ribly earnest love. How was she to 
getaway from it ?—how stifle it ?— 
how make the poor amends of con- 
trition and repentance that were open 
to her? 

All that night she wrestled with 
fieree demons—love, remorse, des- 
pair tearing the gentle heart, that 
until the last two months had been 
unstained, unruffled as a child’s ; 
and when the next day came she 
had arrived at a determination how 
to act. She would tell Mr. St. John 
all—yes, every iota of her guilt—and 
ask him to shield her, ask him to 
take her from her temptation, and 
forgive her, even as he himself 
should one day hope to be forgiven. 

Probably, not another woman in 
London would have acted as Maud 
did; but you know perfect honesty 
is not a virtue that thrives in the 
atmosphere of large cities; and 
really it succeeds so badly, that one 
must allow there is but scant en- 
couragement for the eccentric few 
who practise it. To have told War- 
rington himself—to have written to 
her father—to have made confidantes 
of her two most intimate female 
friends—any course that Maud could 
by possibility have taken, must have 
answered better than that which she, 
in her impulsive, childish outburst 
of repentant passion, hit upon. Ima- 
gine the scene: St. John, in his 
dressing-gown, sitting over his late 
breakfast (he was not domestic in 
his habits, and they had seen no- 
thing of each other since the early 
part of the previous day), sulkily 
spelling over the money-article in 
the ‘ Times,’ the very ideal of sen- 
sual, selfish, unsuspicious, but not 
well-tempered, British stolidity : 
Maud gazing at him, with fevered 
lips and filling eyes, longing for only 
a word, a look, from that unsympa- 
thizing face that should encourage 
her to proceed with such a confes- 
sion as she had got to make. The 
ticking of the clock upon the man- 
telpiece, the hissing of the urn upon 
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the table, the street-cries breaking 
in through the open window to the 
silent room—how clearly even now, 
and when she has grown forgetful of 
sO many an after-scene, does every 
minute sound of that fearful half 
hour of suspense remain graven 
upon Maud’s memory! 

‘ Mrs. 8.,’ St. John, /og., ‘ you will 
oblige me by sitting down. I ain’t 
nervous generally, but I’ve got a 
kind of a sick headache about me ’— 
his eyes looking red and angry as 
those of an animal, only that animals 
never are positively depraved— and 
it worries me having you coming 
and going between me and the light. 
Do you hear what I say, Mrs. 8.? 
Sit down like a Christian, and give 
me another cup of tea.’ 

She obeyed him passively; sat 
down, and poured his tea out; and 
then looked long—beseechingly, into 
his face. I wish I could photograph 
her for you as she looked then! She 
was never beautiful, but with that 
feverish flush on her cheeks, that 
fire in the deep-set hazel eyes, that 
quiver on the passionate scarlet lip, 
I think any human being but St. 
John would have been inclined to 
soften to her—and to believe her! 

‘IT am sorry you are not well, 
Frederick. I had got something I 
wished to say to you—something 
very important. You would not 
mind listening to me a few minutes, 
would you?’ 

He put down the ‘Times,’ and 
stared at her eager face. Was she 
beginning to be suspicious of him ? 
No, that was not the look he read; 
and, besides, he knew—and hated 
her in his soul for knowing—that it 
was not in her to watch him or his 
doings, or be angry with him con- 
cerning them. Did she want to give 
another ball, to have her father to 
stay with her, to dismiss the coach- 
man? ‘Speak plainly, Mand, if you 
please; I’m not fond of guessing. 
What new piece of foolery do you 
want to get out of me?’ 

‘Foolery! Oh, my God! Frede- 
rick, I have something fearfully 
serious to say. Only tell me before 
I begin that you’ll forgive me, or I 
shall never have the courage to 
speak! I—I have tried to act right, 
Frederick ; indeed I have!’ 
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Have you ever seen a little school- 
boy trying to sob out his broken, 
eager exculpation to a rock-hearted 
master predetermined to find him 
wrong and pass judgment on him 
accordingly? If you have, and can 
recollect the passionate, entreating 
humility on one side, the inexorable 
air of relentless, stony virtue on the 
other, you will imagine something 
of the position in which this hus- 
band and wife now stood to each 
other. 

‘I don’t forgive till I know what 
I’ve got to forgive; and I’ll thank 
you to speak out, Mrs. St. John. 
When I want melodrama and blue 
fire I'd a vast deal rather get it at 
the Surrey to what I would at my 
own breakfast-table. Speak out, if 
you please, and if you have really 
got anything to say.’ 

She spoke out, poor soul! with 
bitterest tears and shame she spoke 
out: spoke Warrington’s name; 
spoke of how she had grown to like 
him too well; of how, until last 
night, she had been ignorant of her 
true feelings; of how, finally, she 
looked to St. John, as her only friend 
and counsellor, to aid her and take 
her from her temptation. 

When she had done she looked 
up into her husband’s face. It was 
simply livid, leaden with rage. He 
really and truly thought that no 
man had ever been insulted as he 
was at that moment. He looked 
upon her as shameless, upon him- 
self as a dupe, upon Warrington as 
an infamous scoundrel, an interloper 
who had come to steal away his 
sweet domestic peace. Not a thought 
of how he had neglected, how he 
had wronged his wife; not a thought, 
not the faintest glimmering, of her 
truth, her childish simplicity, in 
selecting him to be her confidant, 
ever crossed his brain. She cared 
for another man than him, her hus- 
band; and she had the effrontery 
to confess her shameless preference 
to his ears. 

‘ I was a fool to take you, ma’am! 
I was a fool to believe that inno- 
cence grows any better in a country 
village than it does here upon the 
London streets. Innocence, d—— 
you! all women are alike in heart! 
Their virtue or their badness de- 








pends upon the amount of the 
temptation — nothing else!’ And 
then followed a strmg of the like 
kind of remarks, not necessary for 
me to record, as I am giving you a 
sketch of Maud’s married life, not a 
summary of Mr. St. John’s opinions 
respecting female honour. 

When he had left her; his rage 
fairly sated, his worst brutalities 
over; and when she had recovered 
a little from the mere physical vio- 
lence of the scene, Mrs. St. John 
began to reflect. It is wonderful 
how rapidly strong passion will, 
occasionally, mature the reasoning 
faculty of very young women. Maud 
seemed to have oldened by ten years 
in knowledge of life and of herself, 
and ~f all the darker side of human 
nature, generally, since the morn- 
ing. She felt that there was a good 
deal of truth underlying Mr. St. 
John’s coarsest cynicisms. She felt 
that she had suceymbed to her first 
temptation ; also that she had been 
an utter fool in betraying her seeret 
to her husband, or to any other 
living man. She saw clearly that, 
married to him, and if she would 
escape from despair, she must either 
live as other women of the world 
live, or leave him. Leave him! for 
whom? with whom? To return to 
her father, with wearied, disap- 
pointed heart and suspected name, 
now when the old man thought that 
she was happily settled—passively 
enjoying the solid advantages of life 
for which she had sold herself? 
Leave him—leave London—leave 
Warrington! She did not wish to 
speak to Mr. Warrington any more ; 
she had resolved, even in this last 
horrible two hours, to keep herself 
free from the temptation which St. 
John would stretch forth no hand 
to save her from: but yet she felt 
that if she went away from War- 
rington utterly she would die! Her 
heart was filled with one wild, un- 
utterable craving for love, and she 
was married to Mr. St. John! If 
she could see—see that other face 
sometimes—twice, once in a week, 
perhaps, she thought it would be 
enough to hold her to life; and at 
all other times—yes, and even under 
the very temptation of his presence— 
she would pray—pray to God to take 
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this guilty love away from her and 
enable her to do her duty—live out 
the miserable, hopeless mockery of 
life in which her mistaken marriage 
had placed her. 

You perceive her error at once. 
You perceive that, to restrain her- 
self to seeing Warrington twice a 
week, and filling up all the inter- 
vening space of time with tears and 
self-analyzation, was the very way to 
strengthen every difficulty of her 
unhappy position to the uttermost. 
And Maud herself knows much 
better now. She knows that for a 
woman of the world any such tem- 
porary insanity as liking another 
human being better than herself 
must be overcome @ coup de main. 
See as much of such a human being 
as possible; never think of his 
existence, save when you are with 
him; never analyze, never call into 
question any of your own feelings 
on the subject; and in a week the 
folly is cured. But she was young, 
not quite one-and-twenty, then; and 
she had been honestly brought up, 
and thought her soul perilled by 
the strait in which she found her- 
self; and then Dion Warrington was 
the only man, out of a book, who 
had ever so much as awakened her 
fancy till then! Putting all these 
circumstances together, you must 
not wonder at her childish confi- 
dence in herself; neither must you 
judge her too hardly when I say 
that,.\at the end of a month, and 
although her cheeks had thinned 
with all the lonely days in the in- 
terval, she did not love Mr. St. 
John one whit more than on that 
morning when she made her mis- 
taken confession to him at the break- 
fast-table. 

At the end of this month Dion 
Warrington made his way, late one 
summer afternoon, into Mrs. St. 
John’s drawing-room. She had 
avoided him up to the very letter 
of her first determination ; had given 
up every engagement in the fulfil- 
ment of which she knew that she 
must meet him; had uncompro- 
misingly denied him admission to 
her house. The result was obvious. 
Warrington, who had hitherto only 
thought of Mrs. St. John as of any 
other well-looking woman (well- 
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looking, but unformed; very little 
style about her at night), Warring- 
ton began to think that Mrs. St. John 
must be sensible of no ordinary inte- 
rest in himself. He had certainly 
paid her attention—had he not?— 
during a dozen or two of balls; had 
called at her house a dozen or so of 
afternoons without, by good for- 
tune, encountering that unhappily- 
plebeian person, her husband ; but 
until Maud began to avoid him, 
no thought of her, save as one of the 
hundreds of women to whom he had 
paid similar attentions in his life, 
had ever crossed his mind. 

The very vision of anything ap- 
proaching to a grande passion would 
have shocked Mr. Warrington ex- 
cessively. He had his club; his 
stall at the opera; his quiet ‘ do- 
mestic arrangements ;’ his little suc- 
cesses of society; himself. What in 
the world should he want, or do, 
with a grande passion? Maud— 
judging of him, as women do, by his 
low-toned voice, his well-set head, 
his clear-cut features—Maud, judg- 
ing of him thus, had thought fit to 
invest him with a heart and soul to 
match the really undeniable phy- 
sique. These things are very well 
in romance; but only conceive in 
real life crediting an ordinary London 
bachelor of more than thirty with 
the fine passionate understrata of 
feeling that heroes of the Guy Living- 
stone type are pictured as possess- 
ing! Poor Mrs. St. John! among 
heaps of other valuable knowledge, 
the due appreciation of Warring- 
ton’s character has long ago come to 
her. He was hanging over her in 
her box to-night, and she looked, as 
she invariably does, really inte- 
rested in every commonplace whis- 
per that he was pleased to address 
to her. But get beside Mrs. St. 
John on one of the rare occasions 
when she talks freely—at one of her 
own little suppers after the opera, 
say—and, after chancing to mention 
Warrington’s name, come round, 
gently, to the theme of London 
dandies in general who have sur- 
vived the age of thirty-five. She 
never goes into a subject thoroughly 
and exhaustively, of course: clever 
women of her stamp don’t. But 
she throws together all its leading 
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points in about a dozen of the most 
scorching, cruel sentences you ever 
heard, even from a woman’s lips; 
drinks her champagne; and then— 
then turns the conversation to 
something which you, if you don’t 
know her well, will very probably 
have the remarkable weakness to 
consider flattering to yourself! 

We are speaking of her, however, 
as she was at one-and-twenty; and 
of that summer afternoon when 
Warrington, by means of bribery, or 
some of the other established forms 
of corruption, had made the servants 
admit him to her presence. Mrs. 
St. John had not been alone with 
him now for more than three weeks, 
and for a moment, as he entered, a 
certain choking sensation rose in 
her throat, and forced back the 
commonplace greeting with which 
she would have liked to meet him. 

Warrington perceived this, of 
course, and was really flattered. 
Mrs. St. John was a very pretty 
woman, he decided, with the day- 
light streaming full upon her deli- 
cate dark skin, and with that im- 
ploring sort of loving look, you 
know, in her great eyes! 

‘Mrs. St. John, I hope you are 
going to forgive me? I haven't 
seen you for so long—I’ve been really 
wretched—yes, really and truly! I 
am quite sure I must have given 
you some unintentional offence, 
you’ve been looking so cold at me 
lately. I'll promise not to stay if 
you really don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with me; but let me 
hear, at least, that I haven’t been so 
unhappy as to offend you.’ 

* Offend me? Oh! Mr. Warring- 
ton, how could you have offended 
me! I—I haven’t been very well— 
I mean—I haven’t cared to go out— 
Mr. St. John has had so many en- 
gagements the last few weeks—you 
understand.’ 

Warrington understood quite well : 
much better than Maud under- 
stood herself. However devoutly 


he might hold a developed grande 
passion to be a bore, I never yet 
knew a man who would decline 
witnessing its symptoms in the first 
delicious stage, when everything, as 
yet, is rose-coloured and flattering, 
and (I ought to have written this 





last clause first) without risk. Mr. 
Warrington understood Maud quite 
well; and he remained with her 
three hours, and during that time 
threw as much expression into his 
handsome eyes and into his well- 
toned voice as both were capable of ; 
and then he sought and obtained 
her permission to call again at the 
end of another three days; and, 
finally, took a lily of the valley from 
a little cup on Maud’s work-table, and 
deposited it, as very sentimental lads 
do, in the breast of his coat or waist- 
coat (I really don’t know precisely 
which) as he prepared to depart. 

* You will ket me take this, Mrs. 
St. John, to show that we are tho- 
roughly good friends again, will you 
not? And as he asked the question, 
he came up to Maud’s side as she 
stood—her heart irresolutely waver- 
ing between her wish to please him 
and her steadfast resolve to fall no 
more into error—her little cold 
hands tightly clasped together, her 
honest eyes ready at any moment to 
brim over with tears, and so tell 
all their secret. ‘ You don’t forbid 
me to take one of your flowers away 
with me, do you?” 

‘Oh! no, Mr. Warrington, not— 
not if you are fond of flowers, But 
I think I could find you a better 
spray than the one you have 
chosen——’ 

She leant over the table, simply 
and exclusively to have an excuse 
for turning away her face, and so 
rallying her nerves sufficiently to 
part from Warrington coolly, and 
had just, with a rather trembling 
hand, taken another lily from the 
cup, when the door of the room 
abruptly opened, and Mr. St. John 
walked in. 

The man was human: and I say 
frankly that, after the confidence 
Maud had made to him, I do not 
consider the picture that he saw 
was one likely to exhilarate his 
general frame of mind. Warrington 
leaning close over Mrs. St. John, with 
the outline of his handsome face and 
figure standing out, clear and de- 
fined, against the sinking sunlight: 
Maud looking fairer than he, St. John, 
had ever seen her before, in a delicate 
pinkish muslin dress, with a radiant 
colour upon her ordinarily pale face, 
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and a flower that she was obviously 
taking from its stand to present to 
Warrington in her hand. I repeat 
it, it was not a reassuring picture 
for Mr. St. John’s senses to dwell 
upon; and yet, knowing, as he was 
forced to allow to himself he did, 
the utter integrity of Maud’s nature, 
the confession that she had made to 
him, the fact, also, that Warrington 
had never entered his house from 
the day when her confession was 
made until now ;—knowing all this, 
St. John, had he been a man of com- 
mon honour or delicacy, would have 
thrust his jealousy carefully out of 
sight, have given his hand to War- 
rington, and, if he chose to do so, 
have informed his wife, when they 
were alone, that he did not intend 
her to receive that gentleman’s visits 
any more. As it was—I am quite 
positive the reader must consider 
this of my sketch overdrawn ; 
but I can only vouch for its truth, 
and beg him to remember that there 
are St. Johns in the world!—as it 
was, Mr. St. John walked straight 
up to his wife and her visitor, 
stared into each of their faces, thrust 
his hands well into his coat-pockets, 
and spoke thus :— 

*So you are receiving Mr. War- 
rington’s visits again, Mrs. St. John, 
after the flummery you told me 
about wishing to escape from him 
and the temptation of his attentions, 
and so forth—eh ?’ 

The colour of death spread over 
Mrs. St. John’s face; her lips 
twitched convulsively. To be de- 
graded thus, fe be degraded by her 
husband, and before Warrington ! 
Whole years of her future life 
seemed to sweep prophetically be- 
fore her in the sudden, revolting 
abasement of that bitter moment: 
years in which everything of youth 
and hope and freshness should be 
crushed from her, and only harshest 
mistrust, or recklessness, or worse, 
remain to supply their place. She 
felt no shyness: the very intensity 
of her shame prevented her from 
showing shame by any ordinary ma- 
nifestation of voice or gesture. She 
gave one glance at Warrington; then 
looked straight into her husband’s 
face. 

‘I don’t understand you, Mr. St. 
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John. I never said anything to you 
about temptation or escaping from 
it, and, if 1 had, such a subject could 
have no possible connection with 
Mr. Warrington. You speak in 
enigmas, and yet—yet it is impos- 
sible that you can have dined!’ 

Mark the change already: presence 
of mind, capacity for falsehood, for 
sarcasm—qualities which before she 
simply did not know herself to 
possess — wakened suddenly into 
maturity by the crying necessity of 
that one moment. Mark, oh reader, 
who may have to do with the making 
of an impassioned unformed nature, 
great alike in its capacity for good 
or for evil, and take a lesson ! 

‘ You don’t understand me, Mrs. 
St. John!’ cried St. John, his voice 
choked with passion. ‘ You’ve the 
face to look at me and pretend you’ve 
forgotten all your fine speeches 
about your folly and your remorse? 

y G——! ma’am, / mean io re- 
member it all, and to act upon it, 
too! For you, sir,’ and he turned 
with a low bow to Warrington, ‘I’ve 
only to congratulate you upon your 
choice! Such as they are, you have 
been lucky enough to win Mrs. St. 
John’s affections. I'll throw no 
obstacle in your way, neither will I 
do anything to make myself ri- 
diculous. ‘Tis no very difficult 
thing to gain one’s freedom, you 
know, and perhaps there’s some- 
thing to be said for the good luck of 
the husband as of the lover, in all 
these cases, but however that may 
be, allow me to congratulate you— 
sincerely and heartily!’ 

In all his life of sufficiently-varied 
experiences, I fancy old Warrington 
had never found himself before in 
such a position. Were husband and 
wife both mad? or was it a plant? 
or only an outbreak of that cursed 
ridiculous feeling, jealousy, which 
Mr. Warrington believed did exist 
in the households of mercantile 
persons? Whatever it all meant, or 
whatever it was caused by, only one 
course lay open to him—Dion War- 
rington:—to get out of it all as 
quickly as possible, and escape from 
the house. 

* You are labouring under some 
very remarkable error, sir—very re- 
markable, really: perhaps you mis- 
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take me for some one else, you 
know; although that again is not 
likely. I was calling to wish you 
and Mrs. St. John good-bye before I 
leave town. . . I’m going to Norway 
to-morrow—at least I believe I am, 
if Fitz-Maurice is ready—and in the 
autumn I’m going to be married to 
my cousin, Angelina, Lord Pen- 
dragon’s fourth daughter, you know, 
Mrs. St. John, the one with light hair, 
and it would positively be too ri- 
diculous for everybody if this absurd 
mistake was to get known. I’m 
sure you'll forgive me for having to 
explain anything, Mrs. St. John, but 
really it isn’t my fault being in such 
an extraordinary position. Mr. St. 
John you must allow me to congra- 
tulate you on your wonderful ability 
for carrying out a good practical 
joke !’ 

And then, whether St. John willed 
it or no, his clammy fish-like fingers 
were pressed by Warrington’s de- 
licate lavender glove, and Maud 
received a profoundly respectful bow 
from the man whom a quarter of an 
hour before she had believed herself 
to look upon somewhat in the light 
of a god, and husband and wife were 
left alone. 

- * > 

Dion Warrington went to Nor- 
way next day; but he did not 
marry his cousin Angelina in the 
autumn; and in time he and Maud 
came to meet again in the world and 
to be, as they are still, on terms of 
perfect good fellowship. 

And old St. John is never jealous 
of him or of any other man now. 
He tells his intimate friends in mo- 
ments of confidence (and in one 
sense he is right) that, early in his 
marriage, he took good sharp means 
for extirpating love of foolish atten- 
tion from Mrs. St. John’s breast : and 
it has never occurred to him—it 
never will occur to him—to guess 
what host of finer feelings, what 
capacities for love, what trust in 
others, what respect in herself, died 
violent death under that same 
brutal blow. Up to the time when, 
to borrow Pope’s antithesis, she 
made ‘a fop her passion,’ and sought 
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for counsel from ‘her prize a sot,’ 
all germs of good lay, warm and 
full of life, in Maud’s nature. During 
the week that followed the scene 
between Warrington and her hus- 
band, every one of these germs was 
withered, frozen for ever. A woman 
of another temperament might have 
sunk away into deceit and a hundred 
successive petty sins. But Maud’s 
character was, as I have said, es- 
sentially great: great for good; 
great for evil. Believed in and 
loved, I can imagine her to have de- 
velo into one of those single- 
sided, impulsive, passionately-affec- 
tionate characters whose very faults 
are dearer than the virtues of colder 
natures: the wife of Frederick St. 
John, she became—what she is. 

One thing -rore let me say of her 
before I cease. She is the leader ot 
one of the fastest sets in London; 
she is systematically reckless of the 
opinion of the world; she is living, 
as well as any mere spectator can 
judge, without a hope or a principle 
stronger than vanity in her whole 
being ; butas far as all deeper temapt- 
ation goes, Maud St. John is cased 
in triple steel! The faculty for 
loving died, mercifully for her, with 
the rest. In the hour when she 
knew for certain that Dion War- 
rington had gone to Norway in his 
fear of becoming burthened with 
her, in that hour, I say, Maud swore 
a solemn oath that while her life 
lasted, she would never fall into the 
= folly of loving any human 
ing better than herself again. 
And she has kept to it. 

She has kept to it, and as Mr. St. 
John’s wife I think she has done 
well! What do I who write, or you 
who read, know of the miseries—the 
heart-burning, the passionate unrest, 
the weary craving—underlying all 
the outside glitter of such a life as 
hers! Let us pass no overhasty 
judgment upon her errors. We 
don’t exult over a fine picture spoilt, 
or sculpture defaced. Shall we not, 
at least, feel equal regret over the 
spectacle of something far nobler 
and more pathetic than either—a 
ruined human soul! 
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AT ANCHOR. 
(A Seqven to ‘ Drirrine.’*) 
Illustrated by Alfred W. Cooper. 


H, many a year ago, dear wife, 
, We floated down this river, 
Where the hoar willows on its brink 
Alternate wave and shiver ; 

With careless glance we viewed askance 
The kingfisher at quest— 

And scarce would hear the reed-wren near, 
Who sang beside her nest; 

Nor dreamed that e’er our boat would be 
Thus anchored, and at rest, 

Dear Love, 

Thus anchored, and at rest! 


Oh, many a time the wren has built 
Where those green shadows quiver— 
And many a time the hawthorn shed 
Its blossoms on the river— 
Since that sweet noon of sultry June, 
When I my love confessed, 
While with the tide our boat did glide 
Adown the stream’s smooth breast, 
Whereon our little shallop lies 
Now anchored, and at rest, ° 
Dear Love, 
Now anchored, and at rest! 


The waters still to ocean run, 
Their tribute to deliver, 
And still the hawthorns bud and bloom 
Above the dusky river. 
Still sings the wren—the water-hen 
Still skims the ripple’s crest ; 
The sun—as bright as on that night— 
Sinks slowly down the west : 
But now our tiny craft is moored— 
Safe-anchored, and at rest, 
Dear Love, 
Safe-anchored, and at rest! 


For this sweet calm of after-days 
We thank the Bounteous Giver, 
Who bids our life flow smoothly on 
As this delicious river. 
A world—our own—has round us grown, 
Wherein we twain are blest: 
Our child’s first words than songs of birds 
More music have expressed ; 
An‘ all our centred happiness 
Is anchored, and at rest, 
Dear Love, 
Is anchored, and at rest! 


* S.e ‘ London Society,’ Ne. JI". 


















THE TENANT OF THE CHINTZ CHAMBER. 


CHAPTER I. 


MY LADY'S COMPANION. 


| Fe ~ RAVELSTOCK was grow- 
ing old. Not that my lady 
used a stick, or lisped for want of 
teeth. A hale, sound woman of 
sixty, she was still able to walk and 
talk with energy, to carry herself 
erect and brisk as a girl of eighteen, 
and to do much thrifty business. 
But she was getting a distaste for 
fashionable life, caring less and -less 
for London seasons, and loving best 
to stay at home in her quiet, ancient 
mansion at Ravelstock, and give 
herself up to country hours, country 
habits, and country enjoyments. 

Ravelstock was a very grand old 
place, near the sea, and near moors; 
ponderous and venerable on the 
outside, and within all luxury and 
splendour. It stood among mazy 
gardens and smiling lands, half 
smothered inivy. The castle itself 
stood upon the outskirts cf a wide 
park, which stretched for miles 
inland, and commanded from many 
points a fine view of the sea, and 
the brown and purple moors which 
swept round the headlands. At 
night those of the household who 
might not sleep could hear the surf 
beating ; and through the day the 
heart was braced, and the limbs 
nerved, by the racy breath of the sea 
spray, whose savour refreshed the 
air 


It was strange that so noble a 
home should have only one occu- 
pant; for a lavish taste had recently 
fitted out the great mansion as if 
for the reception of brilliant and 
fastidious tenants. But my lady 
lived there alone. The young lord 
of Ravelstock had amused himself, 
upon his first coming of age, by 
fitting up the old castle something 
in the style of a prince’s dwelling, 
with the intention of indulging his 
extravagant propensities by having 
it constantly supplied with a stream 
of gay guests; keeping open house, 
something in the fashion of ancient 





times. He had scarcely, however, 
completed his preparations, when, 
finding himself in London, he 
changed his mind, and discovering 
a new method of spending money— 
gambling, to wit—he had left his 
lady mother to enjoy in solitude the 
magnificence of Ravelstock. 

This only son was his mother’s 
darling, and also her bane. Her 
pride had hoped to see him doing 
honour to the name of Ravelstock, 
and his precocious development of 
singular beauty and talent had 
seemed to promise more than all 
her heart coveted for him. But a 
spoiled child will grow up a wilful 
boy ; and the heir of Ravelstock 
developed into a wrongheaded, con- 
ceited youth. When his twenty- 
one years gave him the position of a 
man, he was no longer to be con- 
trolled in his insane career; and 
Lady Ravelstock, in most cases a 
wise woman, was forced to own to 
herself that she had been a foolish 
mother, and must now pay the 
penalty of her blindness. She was 
sanguine and high-spirited, how- 
ever, and she entertained a strong- 
hearted hope of winning the prodi- 
gal, in course of time, to honour 
and good fame. 

At the present time she was rather 
more sanguine than usual about 
her son. True, she had not seen 
him for long; but she knew his 
whereabouts, and thought she knew 
the extent of his debts, the enormity 
of which she bewailed in the privacy 
of her chamber at Ravelstock. 
Moreover, his lordship’s last craze 
she believed to be a harmless one, 
and one which might lead his mind 
to better things. For the past two 
or three years he had been living an 
artist’s life, displaying and culti- 
vating his showy, shallow talent, 
haunting galleries, wearing a velvet 
coat and a tasselled cap, calling 
himself by an Italian name, making 
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eloquent speeches at art-club din- 
ners, talking art slang, and taking 
the profession generally by the 
button-hole. All this his mother 
learned, and was hopeful; for she 
thought that in thus ye at work 
among earnest men, he might catch 
some of their spirit, and end by 
being an earnest man himself. 

Affairs were in this position when 
Lady Ravelstock resolved on fore- 
going the expensive gaieties of 
London, and settling down quietly 
at Ravelstock to save money for 
her spendthrift son, and devote 
her thoughts and energies to plans 
for his redemption. Marriage was 
the grand means by which she 
hoped to attain her object. She 
had already set her heart upon 
the pretty daughter of an old 
friend and neighbour for her son’s 
wife, whose beauty and generous 
temper had won her love long 
ago, when the child played. romps 
with my little lord in her frilled 
pinafore, and whose bulky dower 
would cover the waste occasioned 
by the sowing of his lordship’s wild 
oats. But the coveted bride was at 
present travelling on the Continent 
with her father, enjoying her first 
year of emancipation from school. 
So there was nothing to be done at 
present; only my lady made up her 
mind, as we have shown, to abide 
quietly at Ravelstock, and keep her 
maternal eyes open to the interests 
next her heart. 

My lady had been a month at 
Ravelstock, and she found it dull. 
She sat at her great bay window, 
with her netting-box, and looked 
down on the winding river, with 
the young willows leaning over it, 
and saw how autumn had girdled 


‘the wooded lands with a rich zone 


of foliage for a bright, brief space, 
before winter blighted the leaves 
and they dropped dead. 

Sitting there in her bay window, 
Lady Ravelstock was certainly a 
pleasant-looking woman, and well 
preserved. Her hair, under her 
grave, handsome cap, was quite 
black, shaded a little to one side, 
and resting in little bunches of 
short, shining curls’ on either 
temple. Her brow, if not intellec- 
tual, was sensible. Her quick, 
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dark eyes expressed alertness, and 
also betrayed, in unconscious reflex, 
a large degree of benevolence hidden 
away under the seldom dropping 
lids. Shrewdness and determina- 
tion sat upon the slightly puckered 
corners of her mouth, and the solid 
chin guaranteed a sufficiently strong 
will to overcome most difficulties. 

She was following out the chain 
of a reverie into which she had 
fallen. ‘I cannot live here alone,’ 
she said ; ‘ I must have a companion. 
Not a young creature whom I 
should have to watch over, and 
who would be moped to death in 
my company; but some steady, 
reliable, cheerful woman, who would 
read aloud to me, walk with me, 
talk common sense to me, without 
getting disgusted at a lonely and 
monotonous life. Such a woman I 
must find.’ 

Having once made up her mind, 
Lady Ravelstock always set to the 
business in hand with alacrity. 
She now drew forth the key of her 
ponderous escritoire, and quickly 
penned a short, pithy advertise- 
ment :— 


‘Wanted —A staid, respectable 
woman of middle age, to act as 
companion to a solitary lady in the 
country. She must be cheerful, 
domestic, educated, and not subject 
to dull spirits.’ 


Having despatched this advertise- 
ment to the London papers, my 
lady was not long in hearing from 
a crowd of eager applicants. Sitting 
again, with her writing - table 
wheeled into the favourite window 
alcove, she perused her numerous 
epistles. She prided herself on 
being a judge of caligraphy, and 
she now resolved to choose as her 
future dependant that person whose 
handwriting should please her the 
best. One after another the letters 
were studied. The first was written 
in a tight, wiry hand, seeing which 
my lady immediately pictured to 
herself a spare female, narrow in 
mind and angular in form, and, 
despite her amiable account of her- 
self, of an acrid disposition. The 
second was a weak, shaky hand, 
with feebly-developed vowels, and 
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many nervous dashes after the g’s 
and y’s. Lady Ravelstock shook 
her head; no timid, irresolute per- 
son would suit, who should be 
afraid to give an opinion, and be 
always glancing furtively about, as 
if she were in a constant state of 
panic. Letter third was no better 
suited to her taste. The writing 
was too delicate and finical, too fine 
and small. It suggested a sly, 
demure individual, who would sel- 
dom open her thin lips, and always 
look as though she were plotting 
treason. 

My lady was very much dissatis- 
fied when she broke the seal of the 
fourth letter; but after its perusal 
she cleared her throat in a manner 
peculiar to her when suddenly re- 
lieved in her mind. Her counte- 
nance composed itself, and she 
leaned back in her chair for a second 
reading. 

The writing was clear and ar- 
ticulate, the capitals simple, the 
e’s well uttered, the punctuation 
good. The wording was. straight- 
forward, self-reliant, and indepen- 
dent. The writer expressed her 
belief that she possessed the needful 
qualities, and her willingness to do 
her best under all circumstances. 
She had been married, and misfor- 
tune had thrown her unprovided 
for on the world. She had been 
well educated, and had mixed in 
respectable society. A few words 
told these things on a neatly-folded 
sheet of note-paper, and the signa- 
ture was ‘ E. Grey.’ 

My lady lay back in her chair, 
and repeated, ‘E. Grey! It might 
be Esther. Esther Grey is a nice, 
genteel, sedate name for a decayed 
gentlewoman. “Esther” suggests 
cheerful strength of character, and 
“Grey” is sober, interesting, and 
refined.’ 

My lady was so pleased with the 
sketch of this person with which 
fancy furnished her, that she folded 
the letter, past and burnt all the 
rest. By the next post she de- 
spatched a letter to Mrs. Grey, re- 
questing her to make her appearance 
at Ravelstock on the rst of the next 
month (October.) 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


Having resolved upon any plan, 
Lady Ravelstock always entered on 
the details with spirit. Having 
engaged a companion for her soli- 
tude, she felt an immediate desire 
to provide for her comfort and hap- 
piness, wisely discerning that in 
doing so she was also laying up 
store of future satisfaction for her- 
self. ‘It is absolutely necessary,’ 
she thought, ‘ that the woman who 
lives with me and bears me constant 
company shall look upon me as a 
friend. I must attach her to me by 
ties of gratitude.’ 

If selfishness were at the bottom 
of this reflection, I feel almost in- 
clined to forgive it for having 
assumed so benevolent a disguise. 
So my lady set to work forthwith 
to freshen up and beautify a pretty 
room in the western wing of her 
mansion for the reception of her 
expected ‘companion.’ The bright 
chintz hangings were taken from 
their bags and shaken out, their 
pleasant colouring floating about 
the bed and window. A large fire 
was kept burning in the room every 
day, and the frolicsome blaze leaped 
over green walls, covered with 
mazes of impossible ivy, rose-tint- 
ing that all-pervading snowy white- 
ness which haunts a pleasant bed- 
chamber with promises of grateful 
repose. 

In so caring for the comforts of 
her dependant, Lady Ravelstock 
showed herself not altogether like 
most other people; but I own that 
she was a little odd. The fact was 
that she absolutely required the 
goodwill, if not the affection, of all 
who came near her. If she had it 
not, she was restless and unsatisfied, 
and quite sure that something was 
wrong. Whether it was her self- 
love which was wounded, or her 
kind feeling, I will not pretend to 
decide ; but it may have been some- 
thing of both. 

The rst of October came, and in 
the evening the stranger arrived. 
My lady met her on the first landing 
of the stairs, gave her her hand 
with a kind and stately welcome, 
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and conducted her up to the chintz 
chamber, where she left her to her 
toilet and her reflections. 

My lady had fixed on her own 
snug boudoir as their ordinary sit- 
ting-room during the winter; and 
in it on this night a brilliant, dainty 
little tea equipage was set out. the 
silver twinkling in the ruddy fire- 
light, which brought out a richer 
glow from the rosy colouring of the 
room. Lady Ravelstock, hand- 
somely dressed and pleasant-looking 
as ever, sat upright in her arm- 
chair on the hearth-rug, full of a 
characteristic impatience to see 
how far her speculations had been 
right, and wondering very much 
what E. Grey would look like when 
disencumbered of her wrappings and 
veil. 

Mrs. Grey quickly reappeared, 
and entered the rose - coloured 
boudoir in the full soft shine of the 
firelight, my lady having purposely 
deferred the illumination of the 
large moderateur that stood upon 
the side table. My lady was pre- 
pared for close scrutiny, and she 
was much too polite to stare at a 
stranger in the broad tell-tale light 
of sun or lamp. This arrival in 
dusk and fire-light was precisely 
what she had desired and planned. 

Mrs. Grey entered. She was 
rather low, and very slender, with 
a charming little neat figure. She 
wore a plain robe of grey carmelite 
stuff, dainty crimped collar and 
cuffs, and a small, quaint cap of 
clear crimped muslin. Lady Ravel- 
stock disliked widow’s caps, and she 
was pleased with this pretty modi- 
fication of the ugly conventionality. 
Mrs. Grey, with quiet self-posses- 
sion, sat down in her chair opposite 
my lady, and laid her soft, small, 
white hands together in her lap, 
showing a handsome ring and keeper 
on the proper finger. My lady 
stirred the fire gently, rang for tea, 
asked kind little questions, which 
hardly required to be answered, and 
all the while studied the stranger’s 
face. 

Mrs. Grey seemed to be about 
forty years of age. Her hair lay in 
iron-grey folds under her cap. Sor- 
row must have taken the foreway 
of time in thus silvering it so soon. 
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Her skin was of an unusnally deep 
olive tinge, but clear, except just 
under the eyes, where lay dark 
circles, caused, no doubt, by ill 
health or grief. The dark shade of 
the skin would have been unpleas- 
ing, had not the features been fine 
and regular. 

‘She must have been a pretty 
creature once,’ thought my lady; 
‘doubtless her hair was black, to 
relieve the dark skin, and with those 
fine hazel eyes, I should say she 
must have been singularly good- 
looking. But time and sorrow will 
blight the fairest beauty.’ And my 
lady sighed, thinking of her own 
young days of triumph. 

Mrs. Grey spoke, and my lady 
liked her cheerful and pure accent. 
She seldom laughed, or even smiled, 
but always wore a pleasant, inte- 
rested expression; never seemed 
abstracted, never sighed, nor seemed 
tired of anything, never appeared to 
know the meaning of ennui, never 
was idle for a moment. 

Days went past and weeks, and 
my.lady’s pleasant first impressions 
deepened rather than wore away. 
She began to entertain a higher 
opinion than ever of her own 
shrewdness, and to wonder how she 
had ever got on without her most 
serviceable companion. Mrs. Grey 
rose with the lark, and my lady 
found a nameless, comfortable some- 
thing pervading her breakfast-table 
which had not belonged to it before. 
Mrs. Grey was so active, so quietly 
alert, so uniformly even-tempered, 
that my lady, whose own tempera- 
ment was rather variable, thought 
her a miracle. She glided about 
with a soft, brisk step, like a neat 
little quakeress. She taught my 
lady new kinds of fancy work, and 
never wearied reading aloud, in her 
fresh, melodious voice. And weeks 
lengthened into months, and every 
day found my iady and her com- 
panion better friends. 

Lady Ravelstock had no small 
degree of family pride, and it pleased 
her mightily to show Mrs. Grey all 
over the fine old castle of Ravel- 
stock. It was very old, and had 
many quaint antique chambers and 
rambling corridors, besides the more 
modern portions which had lately 
E 2 
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been so splendidly fitted up. There 
was an ancient chapel or oratory, 
which had never been in use since 
the Reformation; the vast window 
of stained glass was a sight in itself. 
Then there were the portraits. A 
long gallery was entirely lined with 
these, and her ancestry was one of 
my lady’s chief glories. It was on 
a wild November evening that she 
proposed going to visit the paint- 
ings. She had been rehearsing 
certain old family legends all day 
to Mrs. Grey, who listened with 
apparently the closest interest. 

‘And was Lord Eustace really 
killed at the tournament?’ inquired 
Mrs. Grey. 

‘Yes, I assure you. And the 
heartless Winifred married his 
brother and rival. By the way, 
you may see his portrait in the gal- 
lery, and hers also; but I never 
can bear to look at her. Perhaps it 
would amuse you to see the pic- 
tures. I quite meant to have 
shown them to you before. We 
shall still have time before dark. 
Will you come ?” 

Mrs. Grey gathered up her wools, 
and they went. These portraits 
were to be seen in the southern wing 
of the building, in close ranks 
against the wall of a long narrow 
gallery, railed at the side which 
overhung a wide hall, octagonal, 
and mosaic-tiled, with which it 
communicated by two correspond- 
ing flights of staircase. These 
wound their dizzy way downward 
from either end of the gallery into 
the hall. 

Mrs. Grey followed my lady down 
the long, matted passage, slipping 
her small, white hand along the ma- 
hogany balustrade, and listening pa- 
tiently to her endless anecdotes. She 
gazed with interest on the stern 
Lord Eustace, and on the fair, false 
face of the Lady Winifred. She 
lingered with gentle sympathy as 
long as my lady, pleased by the 
portrait of the late Lord Ravelstock, 
and that of my lady herself, done in 
the bloom of youth, just after her 
marriage. And then, moving slowly 
on, Lady Ravelstock paused before 
the next canvas with a brightening 
face, saying— 

‘ This is my son.’ 





A handsome young man, with 
blue eyes, and waving black hair. 
It was a singular face, with intellect 
as well as beauty, and a peculiar, 
sweet smile upon the lips. This 
smile charmed at first; but, dwell- 
ing upon it, it seemed to take a 
mocking aspect, and agreed un- 
pleasantly with the ‘dare-devil’ 
look which the handsome eyes flung 
at the gazer. It was a face which, 
seeing once, you would remember 
for long; one of those portraits in 
which the eyes seem to follow you 
about wherever you go within their 
reach, and the face to change its 
expression while you look. It had 
a fascination which forced the spec- 
tator to come back again and again 
to have one more encounter with 
that life-like gaze, which seemed 
now frank and bold, now insolent 
or sinister, and again insinuatingly 
sweet, and sent him away in the 
end with a tantalizing uncertainty 
as to whether he most liked or dis- 
liked the countenance. 

‘ This is my son,’ said Lady Ravel- 
stock; and she stepped back to- 
wards the balustrade to survey the 
beloved face. Poor Lady Ravel- 
stock! many a tear and wakeful 
hour the boy had cost her from his 
cradle; but, standing there, she 
forgot all about them, and only 
thought of the pride of displaying 
his manly beauty to a stranger. 

As my lady stepped back, Mrs. 
Grey shrank behind her, grew very 
pale, and grasped the oak railing 
with the suddenness of one gal- 
vanized. Could it be that she had 
looked over the balustrade down 
into the hall so far below, and 
turned dizzily sick at the idea of a 
fall through that vast silent space, 
and death on the painted flags 
beneath? Whether or not, she 
caught wildly at the railing, and 
her dark face grew wanly sallow, as 
she gazed fixedly at the picture in 
obedience to Lady Ravelstock’s 
directions. 

‘It was done when he was twenty- 
one, four years ago,’ said my lady, 
complacently. ‘A capital likeness, 
a noble likeness. He was always a 
saucy boy—dear, wild, darling fel- 
low, always vexing his mother with 
some naughtiness, and coaxing her 
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into good humour and forgiveness 
the next moment. Ah, Mrs. Grey, 
you don’t know what it is to have 
an only son!’ 

So raved the fond mother, peer- 
ing, with eyes that were no longer 
so strong as they had been, into the 
dear canvas. 

What had come upon Mrs. Grey 
that she persisted in meeting with 
that unflinching gaze the daring 
eyes of the picture? A variety of 
expressions quivered in succession 
over her face, too numerous to 
describe, too quick to be observed. 
What singular fascination was in 
the painting that every one felt, and 
which seemed to have so strangely 
powerful an effect upon this serene 
woman, that it called up on her 
face reflections of passions which it 
was hard to believe she could pos- 
sess? Truly, it was a strange pic- 


Lady Ravelstock was at length 
tearing herself from the spot, when 
a strong red beam, sole token of 
sunset, shot through the stained- 
glass circular roofing, and, after 
hovering a while over frames and 
canvases, settled its intensified glory 
upon the brow, eyes, and lips of the 
young lord. 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘see how 
he smiles. I am glad of this gleam. 
You see him to so much better ad- 
vantage.’ 

The sun made an indistinct radi- 
ancs about the countenance, and 
seemed, indeed, to touch it with a 
wonderful sweetness. It was as if 
the face had just burst into smiles 
of greeting. 

A shudder shook Mrs. Grey; her 
lips quivered, her hand trembled on 
the railing. Some violent emotion 
was mastered with difficulty. What- 
ever had caused her agitation, she 
did not wish it to be observed, and 
she concealed it. The tremor sub- 
sided, though the eyes still gazed, as 
if from sheer inability of their owner 
to unrivet them from those other 


eyes. 


The Sleep Walker. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SLEEP WALKER. 


‘You have not told me what you 
think of it,’ said my lady, as they 
retraced their steps down the dim 
gallery in the gathering twilight. 

Mrs. Grey answered in her usual 
quiet voice :— 

‘I have been studying it atten- 
tively, and I think it a very remark- 
able face.’ 

‘Ah! just what every one says,’ 
cried the mother. ‘ It ts a remark- 
able face.’ 

‘So remarkable,’ continued Mrs. 
Grey, ‘ that I could imagine (so it 
seems to me) that, had I seen the 
original once, even a long time ago, 
I should know the likeness.’ 

‘It is rather singular,’ my lady 
said, ‘ that the same remark was 
made to me not long ago by a 
gentleman. He said, “ Had I only 
sat opposite to your son for an hour 
in a railway carriage, I should have 
recollected the face distinctly, and 
recognized this picture a year after- 
wards.”’ 

Chatting so, they got back to the 
snug boudoir. Lady Ravelstock 
threw herself into her arm-chair 
with a little sigh of relief, as she 
rang the bell for tea. ‘I declare,’ 
she said, ‘I think there is something 
ghostly in those old passages and 
galleries, hung with the dim faces 
of long dead and buried people. I 
feel quite glad to get back to a live 
room again.’ 

The evening passed like many 
other evenings, quietly and plea- 
santly. The interesting novel was 
taken up and finished by Mrs. Grey, 
while my lady worked at her net- 
ting. At eleven o’clock they said 
good night, and went to their rooms. 
Lady Ravelstock sent away her 
maid soon, and sat by the fire in 
her dressing-room. The sight of 
that dear face in the gallery had 
stirred her mother’s heart to more 
than usual love and solicitude for 
the original; and, indeed, all that 
evening her thoughts had been 
running much more upon her 
absent son than upon the fortunes 
of Thackeray’s Ethel Newcome. 
She could not go to bed without 
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reading over his last letter, and she 
unlocked a little rosewood casket 
for the purpose, in which she kept 
her most precious relics and docu- 
ments apart from the contents of 
the once-mentioned ponderous desk 
on her writing-table. She sighed 
as her eye fell on the date, so old, 
and impatiently turned the leaf to 
avoid seeing it; for she was not one 
to dwell in a luxury of sadness upon 
things that grieved her, but rather 
to get rid of them as fast as possible, 
and hurry on to pleasanter thoughts. 
She read carefully and lingeringly 
the two inside pages of the letter, 
which were enriched by many 
loving expressions, causing my 
lady’s eyes to water; but she 
stopped before she came to the 
fourth — that related to money 
transactions not pleasant to re- 
member — and refolded away the 
paper into its envelope. 

But my lady, in her arm-chair 
and wadded dressing-gown, by her 
dressing-room fire, with her pre- 
cious, seldom-opened casket by her 
side, was not likely to disturb her- 
self quickly, nor relinquish her 
occupation, whereat she was assisted 
by two such fascinating companions 
as memory and association. She 
had deep in this little casket a store 
of miscellaneous relics such as af- 
fectionate women do garner, as they 
go along their life, like the flowers 
we pick on summer-day excursions 
and dry in a book, as memorials of 
the happy hours we spent ‘ a-gipsy- 
ing.’ Deepest down, there was a 

ket of letters, whose ink was 
aded; and two miniatures, Lady 
Ravelstock at twenty-five, and Lord 
Ravelstock at thirty years of age. 
Laid on these was a heavy lock of 
black hair, shot with grey, shorn 
from a dead brow that had grown 
cold on her heart. Thus my lady, 
although a matter-of-fact person, 
had her own little bit of romance 
hidden away in her rosewood box. 

There were souvenirs of the young 
heir’s babyhood, and of the days when 
he reigned despotic monarch of the 
nursery, and kicked off his scarlet 
shoes in his nurse’s face, and tore 
the blue ribbons out off his sleeves 
when his little lordship happened 
to be in a rage, which, truth to speak, 











was very often. Then there were 
more old letters, boyish epistles 
from school, each, even at that 
early date, bearing an unpleasant 
sequel to the dutiful phrases of the 
first page, in the shape of demands 
for money to cover some extrava- 
gance. 

All these were looked through, 
the most affectionate parts closely 
conned, and the unpleasant ones as 
carefully skipped. So my lady sat, 
tying up this bundle of letters, and 
dipping into that, tinkling gently, 
with a sad smile, the little silver 
coral and bells, with the pretty 
embossing dinted by naughty pas- 
sionate teeth, and fingering lovingly 
the small emerald-tipped pencil- 
case which the boy had bought her 
out of his first allowance of pocket- 
money. He had really done this; 
and so, perhaps, the mother had 
some reason for thinking that her 
son was not all bad. 

‘Ah!’ she thought, as she gazed 
with wet eyelashes into the fire, 
‘when shall I win my boy to be a 
noble and honourable man? I won- 
der when that dear Gwendaline will 
return, and if she will be at all like 
that sweet golden-haired child who 
used to ride up and down the beech 
avenue, in her tiny blue habit, on 
her white pony, and Percy, dear 
fellow, holding the reins.’ 

And my lady sat some time longer, 
poring over a miniature which also 
had its place among the treasures, 
of a handsome wilful boy, with bril- 
liant eyes, wearing a purple velvet 
Balmoral cap set carelessly upon 
dark, clustering curls. There was 
an expression in the child’s counte- 
nance which claimed kin at once 
with the strange face of the man in 
the gallery. One recognized it as 
the same something in an undeve- 
loped stage,whichso pained,charmed, 
and puzzled in the maturer portrait. 

The deep clock from the castle 
tower tolled two, and startled my 
lady to the consciousness that she 
should have been asleep at least two 
hours before. She hastily restored 
her treasures to their sanctuary, and 
put out her light. Then, just before 
stepping into bed, she went to the 
window, and looked out on the dim 
stars peering between broken rifts 
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of cloud, above black swaying masses 
of trees, tossing in the midnight 
wind. 

The night was chill, and the land- 
scape without bleak and sombre. I 
have hinted that my lady was not 
romantic, nor one likely to be seized 
with an attack of star-gazing under 
such circumstances, and yet she 
stood for a considerable time, with 
her face advanced very near the 
pane, and her fixed attitude express- 
ing a suddenly rapt condition of 
mind. She was watching a light, 
which at that dead hour of night she 
had not been prepared to see. Mov- 
ing along the southern wing of the 
building, it went, passing from win- 
dow to window, and throwing feeble 
rays through each in succession into 
the outer blackness of the night. 

My lady straightened her bent 
figure and drew a long breath. ‘ Who 
can it be? she said. 

And then she stood still again for 
some minutes, watching and think- 
ing. She was rapidly reviewing all 
the possibilities of the case. The 
castle was well guarded. There were 
men servants who might be sum- 
moned at any moment, and loaded 
fire-arms at hand. My lady did not 
fear robbers. She was not by any 
means of a nervous temperament, 
nor likely to take palpitation of the 
heart or faint at a startling occur- 
rence. Had there been real danger, 
she would have found it much more 
endurable to go and play her part 
in the scene of action than to lie 
cowering under her counterpane, 
uncertain of what was going forward. 
But on this particular occasion she 
only suspected that some of the 
maid-servants were prying about the 
unoccupied parts of the castle, per- 
haps pilfering small valuables which 
would not be readily missed. One 
girl she had reason to suspect of 
thieving tendencies, and the result 
of my lady’s few minutes’ considera- 
tion was a firm conviction that the 
light she watched was carried in this 
girl’s hand for no honest purpose. 
Lady Ravelstock’s spirit at once rose 
to the enterprise of confronting this 
girl in person, sending her to her 
bed, with a command to quit the 
castle early next morning.  Bene- 
volence said, ‘Do not expose her, 
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but send her quietly away ;’ and full 
of astern justice, Lady Ravelstock 
lit her lamp, shaded it carefully, and 
left her chamber. 

Some people would have found it 
® nervous expedition; traversing 
empty chambers and silent corridors, 
so still that a whisper might be 
echoed from one to another, and the 
thick darkness of a winter midnight 
heavy over all; passing from one 
wing of so vast a building to ano- 
ther, leaving that behind which was 
tenanted by sleeping life, and seeking 
that which was lone and uninha- 
bited even in daylight except by the 
forms and faces of the dead. I, for 
one, should have grown frightened 
at myself, quite lost sight of my own 
bodily presence, and only realized 
my fearful spirit, going perhaps to 
thrust itself into the presence of 
other spirits to which mortal exist- 
ence was a dream of the forgotten 
past. 

Still I can understand the impulse 
which would force one on even in 
spite of these feelings, and which 
impelled Lady Ravelstock, who was 
happily free from any such notions— 
the impulse to goand see, 

My lady sped on in her noiseless 
slippers, her shaded light only mak- 
ing a sickly luminous circle around 
her, from chamber to chamber, and 
from passage to passage, till the 
picture-gallery was gained, and from 
its far end the moving light was 
seen to shine. As my lady expected, 
it was borne in the hand of a woman, 
whose white figure was just now 
standing fixed with the right hand 
holding the light aloft, and the head 
upraised, as if contemplating some 
one of the pictures with absorbed 
attention. 

This was curious. The suspected 
maid was no connoisseur of art, and 
she could not mean to run off with 
the paintings. My lady, whose spirit 
was roused foran adventure, hastened 
softly on. She had not gained more 
than the centre of the gallery, when 
the figure turned round and began 
to move slowly to meet her. Lady 
Ravelstock’s stout nerves got a mo- 
mentary shock. A culprit’s guilty 
impulse would be to fly ; this figure 
was more unearthly in its appear- 
ance and motion than anything she 
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had ever seen. Another moment 
relieved the passing sensation of 
horror: the figure drew nearer, and 
my lady recognized Mrs. Grey. 

It was, indeed, her companion, in 
loose white dressing-gown and cap, 
the dark face more wan than usual. 
A few steps more, and Lady Ravel- 
stock’s thrill of amazement gave 
way to a feeling of awe and com- 
passion. The stiff, ghost-like move- 
ment was accounted for, the erect 
head, the light borne so steadily 
aloft—Mrs. Grey was walking in her 
sleep. 

‘ Very strange,’ thought my lady. 
‘She should have let me know of 
this weakness. Very wrong; great 
care should be taken.’ 

She fell back and let the sleeping 
figure pass her, then followed softly, 
resolved to see her safely to her own 
room, and lock her in, so that she 
should ramble no more that night. 

ut, coming down a step, my lady 
stumbled and made a noise ; where- 
upon Mrs. Grey stopped, let fall the 
candle, and uttered a sharp little 
ery. Pressing both hands to her 
forehead, she looked round her in 
affright, whilst my lady, very much 
annoyed at her own blunder, tried 
to soothe her and soften the shock. 
Mrs. Grey shivered exceedingly, and 
scarcely spoke; my lady passed her 
cold hand through her own arm, 
and conducted her back to the chintz 
chamber. Having seen her safely 
there, Lady Ravelstock hastened to 
bed, rather pleased that the poor 
housemaid must not be turned adrift 
in the morning. 


_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
GWENDALINE. 


When Lady Ravelstock came down 
to breakfast next morning, Mrs. 
Grey, who sat by the window at 
work as usual, rose to meet her with 
her pleasant serene smile, and offered 
many anxious apologies for the 
trouble she had given Lady Ravel- 
stock the night before. 

‘ Don’t mention it,’ quoth my lady; 
‘only I must say that you should 
have warned me that such a thing 
was likely to happen.’ 


‘And so I should, had I believed 
it myself. I have not walked in my 
sleep since I was a small child. It 
must have been that those strange 
legends of your ladyship’s excited 
my brain, and led me to wander 
towards the picture-gallery, I am 
convinced you need not fear such an 
occurrence again. It was very ab- 
surd. I do fear your ladyship has 
caught a cold.’ 

But Lady Ravelstock would not 
admit that she had; and so the sub- 
ject dropped. 

The winter wore out, and pleasant 
spring days shone over the park and 
gardens of Ravelstock. My lady 
had grown more and more fond 
of her companion, and Mrs. Grey 
seemed to feel exceeding comfort 
and satisfaction in her pleasant ser- 
vice. The two women no longer 
spent their time indoors. The warm 
breath of May hovered in the still 
chambers, and hung rich with scent 
about the open windows. White 
curtains stirred for joy; and branches 
of roses, leaning with the weight of 
their own luxuriance, nodded lazily 
against the sashes. Mrs. Grey’s 
morning rambles furnished the 
broad-leaved yellow primroses and 
violets of the purplest, which lay 
upon cool delicate fern-leaves in a 
glass dish on Lady Ravelstock’s 
breakfast table. Long walks were 
taken, the novel was read under the 
laughing fluttering beech-boughs on 
hot days, when the greensward be- 
neath them was stamped with fitful 
arabesques of shifting gold. 

One morning Lady Ravelstock 
had a letter, on reading which she 
made a joyful exclamation, and im- 
mediately began to peruse it again, 
letting her coffee get cold the while. 
She gave a little happy sigh when 
she at last refolded it. 

‘Ah! I am so glad that dear child 
is coming home at last.’ 

Mrs. Grey’s lips opened, and a 
faint flush rose to her dark cheek. 

Lady Ravelstock sipped her coffee, 
Mrs. Grey gave that scared, hunted 
look from her wide hazel eyes which 
at times started from them, unseen 
by my lady. Lady Ravelstock 
helped herself to a muffin, and spoke 
again. 

‘My sweet Gwendaline! I have 
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mentioned her to you before. Sir 
Francis Lisle’s daughter. She will 
be home in a few days. Ah! it will 
make me young again. I always 
have been so fond of the dear child.’ 

Mrs. Grey met my lady’s appeal- 
ing eyes with her usual pleasant 
clear glance, and emptied her cup. 

‘ Let me see,’ said my lady, thought- 
fully: ‘this day week they will re- 
turn. I will give her two days to 
rest, and then we shall drive over 
and get her promise to spend July 
at Ravelstock. It will so brighten 
us up! You must love her; you 
cannot help it.’ 

So it was settled; and Lady Ra- 
velstock for the next week was 
subject to fits of abstraction, and 
spent more time than usual in the 
privacy of her own chamber. 

Early after breakfast on the first 
of June, Lady Ravelstock’s old 
family carriage stood at the door, 
and my lady herself, dressed with 
the most careful elegance, took her 
seat within it, while Mrs. Grey, in 
her quaker silk and close sad-co- 
loured bonnet, found a place oppo- 
site to her mistress. 

Ravelstock Park was a glorious 
wilderness that summer morning, as 
the carriage bowled along the yellow 
avenue. Fugitive fragments of blue 
laughed down through interlacing 
branches. The vast wooded stretches 
at either side seemed too richly car- 
peted, with colours too vivid and 
bxjlliant, to be trodden by any but 
spirit-feet. The eye was ravished 
by the unutterable beauty of alike 
the perfect and the imperfect in 
nature—by the wild luxuriance, the 
lavish abundance of verdure in every 
separate bit of foreground; while 
far away, and farther still, fairyland 
seemed opening in vistas of light, 
dawning and evanishing in rainbow 
arches, vivid now and scattered in a 
breath, in garlands of golden and 
draperies of green; ever beckoning 
tantalizingly away to the soft hazy 
dreamland of the distance. 

A tiny note, despatched the morn- 
ing before, had announced my lady’s 
coming; and the evening had 
brought another tiny note winged 
with welcome from the pretty Gwen- 
daline. 

That young lady waited for her 


old friend in the arch of the entrance 
to the Beeches. Mrs. Grey thought 
she made a lovely picture as the 
carriage came up the green road, 
giving her a view of the figure at 
the gate. The girl wore a morning 
dress of violet cambric, whose deli- 
cate drapery floated about her slender 
shape in folds worthy of Millais’ 
pencil, The small head, which sat 
with queenly dignity upon the white 
taper throat, was bound with wreath- 
ing plaits of woven gold. Her straw 
hat hung upon her arm, and the 
gray old arch and the clustering ivy 
framed her a rare pre-Raphaelite 
picture of Nature’s painting. She 
sprang to the carriage side, and, 
mounting lightly on the steps, kissed 
Lady Ravelstock before she had 
time to rise from her seat. Mrs. 
Grey observed how the face, fair 
and pure in colour and expression, 
and exquisitely delicate in outline, 
lost the air of proud ease which cha- 
racterized it in repose, and bright- 
ened and glowed ; how the short red 
lips curled with smiles, and the blue 
eyes laughed with loving glee. Full 
of mischief and fun she seemed to be 
as she opened the heavy door with 
both hands, whether the old coach- 
man would or not, and helped my 
lady out of the carriage. 

Perhaps that expression of pride 
did not altogether belie her, or else 
the eagerness of joy made her forget 
Mrs. Grey, who was left to get out 
herself, and follow the friends up 
the broad path to the Beeches. She 
was an impetuous little lady, too, 
this Gwendaline, as had hinted that 
short upper lip ; so mused Mrs. Grey 
as, following, she saw a wild briar, 
with its showering roses, snatch 
at the floating folds of the violet 
drapery and hold my Lady Gwenda- 
line fast. The girl stamped her 
foot with impatience, and threw the 
impertinent bramble from her skirt 
with such a wrench that a great rent 
flew from hem to waist. Lady Ra- 
velstock laughed, and Mrs. Grey 
smiled ; but Gwendaline only glanced 
ruefully at her dress, said it was her 
own fault, gathered it up on her 
arm, and passed on laughing as if 
nothing had happened. 

Sir Francis Lisle was not at home, 
but the young mistress of the 
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Beeches entertained her visitors right 
pleasantly. She had a quantity of 
pretty curious things to display for 
their amusement and admiration. 
A quantity of new music lay near 
the piano, and Lady Ravelstock must 
hear the dear child sing. One song 
after another was trilled out in a 
clear little voice, very pleasant to 
listen to, out through the shaded 
window, by which Mrs. Grey sat in 
quiet, while Lady Ravelstock stood 
by the singer, turning the pages of 
the music, and beating time with 
her parasol. French songs, German 
songs, Italian songs; not a word of 
vulgar English did the pretty tra- 
velled Lady Gwendaline condescend 
to sing. Only when the noon began 
to wane was the carriage summoned 
again, and Lady Ravelstock and her 
companion took their leave, not 
without that required promise of the 
visit, which was gladly given, even 
before that indistinct murmur about 
‘Percy’ had called up a blush of 
pleasure to the girl’s cheek. 

Mrs. Grey took her seat in the 
carriage as silently as she had left it. 
Ah! Mrs. Grey, you must not expect 
all the titled world to treat you 


(To be continued.) 





consideration as 


with as much 
Lady Ravelstock has done. You 
should not harbour hard thoughts 
of Gwendaline if she has been taught 
to ignore the existence of those 
whose circle of life seems lower than 
her own. If it be so, pity her that 
her mind should be so narrowed, 
but do not blame her violently even 
in thought. 

Passing a small gate, about a 
quarter of a mile on their way, the 
coachman pulled up, and the ladies 
bent forward with interest, for all 
beheld andy Gwendaline bounding 
over the grass, her torn dress flut- 
tering behind her, and a bunch of 
rare flowers in her hand. 

She reached the carriage breath- 
less. ‘Oh! Mrs. Grey, she cried, 
‘you must have thought me so 
rude. Won't you have these? You 
admired them so much.’ 

A rush of colour came into the 
companion’s face with the smile 
which thanked the giver of so pre- 
cious a gift. Gwendaline laid them 
in her lap, and stood kissing her 
white fingers till the carriage was 
out of sight. 
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OWN in the west of our isle the village of Percivale lics, 
Circled with undulant hills, that tumble their largesses down— 
Silvery brooks—to the stream, which takes in the valley its rise, 
And wanders away to the sea over moorlands purple and brown. 


Bright ’mid the broad-branched trees the walls of the cottages gleam 

When the winds sweep through the valley, waving the boughs as they go, 
So, in the early spring, through the willows fringing a stream 

You glimpse the white-breasted swallows hovering to and fro. 


There in the midst stands the church, with its patriarch yews that have seen 
Year after year the daisies spring—and blossom—and die, 

Spring—and blossom—and die where the churchyard hillocks are green, 
As they have seen generations of those that under them lie ; 


As they have seen the babe to the font baptismal borne past, 
As they have seen the wedded greeted by jubilant bands, 

As they have seen the dead in their calmness laid at the last 
Where are no restless turnings, and no more folding of hands. 


Over them rises the tower, with its quaint vane, gaudily gilt, 
And crooning aye to the wind a harsh old querulous song: 
There for ages securely the flocking jackdaws have built, 
Clamouring round the windows when evening shadows are long: 


There six sweet-voiced, silvery bells in the belfry above 
Dumb and motionless slumber six long days at a time, 

Save when they wake at the voice of Life,-of Death, or of Love, 
Ringing the chrisom bell, the knell, or the marriage chime. 


Hard by the churchyard gate does the modest parsonage stand, 
Girt with its pleasant garden, a lawn of the daintiest sod 

Sloping to where the brook, by a single arch o’erspanned, 
Weaves a network of ripples to make all the lilies nod. 


Over the porch and its pillars a purple passion-flower creeps; 
A broad-leaved foreign climber to the trellis closely clings, 
And in at the lattice-windows with its trumpet-blossoms peeps. 
A linnet has built her nest there, and in its green shade she sings. 


The garden is ruddy with roses. In gnarly moss-covered stumps 
Blazes the red verbena; and a soothing murmur is made 

In the silver-birch by the breezes that steal o’er the heliotrope clumps, 
And wake to a brighter splendour the laburnum’s gold cascade. 


Here dwelt Arthur Marshall, the parish priest. By his side 
Grew two children, the one a boy—whom the wife of his youth 
Bare him but five brief months before, untimely, she died— 
The other his daughter adopted, the little golden-haired Ruth. 


* * . * * 


Never than Arthur Marshall and Reginald Grey were seen 
Firmer college-companions, friends more faithful and true ; 

Never came anger or doubt their trust and affection between, 
Never estrangement or coldness a moment divided the two ; 


Always together in college, and street, or out of the town, 
Dipping in silvery Isis the flashing blades of their oars, 
Pushing their panting nags o’er the turf of a Berkshire down, 
Or anchored under the hawthorns of Cherwell’s tree-shaded shores. 
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Then, when those happy days were o’er, at the threshold of life— 
Life with its ceaseless cares, its long and laborious days— 
Each was called on to take his appointed share in the strife. 
So the friends were parted, and went their separate ways. 


Reginald’s lot was cast in the battle-fields of the East: 
There he fought for his country, making her empire sure ; 
But Arthur was fighting ‘the better fight’ as a parish priest, 
Healing the sick at heart, and preaching Christ to the poor. 


Thus they two were divided—each man living his life ; 
Parted for years they knew, but hoping to meet in the end ; 
And as the time went by, each took to himself a wife 
That she might share, not shadow, the love he bore to his friend. 


And when Arthur’s first-born, a beautiful boy, began 
To babble, and leap in his arms, and crow, whenever he smiled : 
Letters from Reginald came, and brought good tidings, that ran— 
‘ Joy with me, dear old Arthur, my wife has borne me a child!’ 


Arthur turned to his wife, and, smiling, ‘ Reginald’s girl 

Weds with our boy,’ he said—and then, ‘ If this long campaign 
Only were ended, our soldier his tattered colours might furl, 

And bringing his wife and child, come back to his friends again.’ 


Vain, alas! was the wish; for the will of Heaven was not so. 
Never might Reginald look on friend or on native land. 

Shot to the heart, he fell on the field, with his face to the foe— 
Fell with his face to the foe, and their captured flag in his hand. 


Reginald’s widow arose, the death-wound deep in her breast, 
‘I will bear the child to his friend or ever 1 die!’ she said ; 

And sought the land of her birth, and Arthur’s home in the west. 
Lo! he was bowed to the earth, for the wife of his youth was dead! 


Then, as we take the sacred gifts of our dear ones gone, 
Arthur received the child, and soon, when her mother died, 

Made her his daughter-adopted, and brought her up with his son— 
Taught the boy to love her, and call her his little bride. 


* * * * * 


Swiftly the years sped away, and thus young Arthur and Ruth 
Grew by their father’s side, and reaching the spring-time of life, 

Heard the hope he had cherished e’en from their earliest youth, 
And learned to look on the future as plighted husband and wife. 


So the feelings of love with their growth from childhood had grown, 
Save that at times a doubt in the heart of each would arise, 

A shadowy doubt, that asked, ‘Am I loved for myself alone? 
Or is it Duty only, though coming in Love’s sweet guise ?’ 


Thus life’s joy is o’ercast with a vague foreboding of ills ; 

Thus Love's rosy fingers his blossoming wreaths arrange 
Herbs from whose fragrant leaves the bitter-sweetness distils 

To fill the passionate heart with emotions stirring and strange. 


Came at length a year, with its spring, when primroses pale 
Opened under the hedge and the clubs of the fern uncurled ; 

When Arthur bade farewell to the village of Percivale, 

Leaying for London, to win there a home, and battle the world. 
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Then his father blessed him, laying a hand on his head— 
‘Go, my son, and may Heaven prosper each good design. 
Only be true to Ruth! If you darken her life,’ he said, 
‘ Never enter my doors again, or be child of mine!’ 


Down at the parsonage gate with its little archway of stone, 
Arthur took leave of Ruth, and kissed the tears from her eyes: 

And Ruth was asking her heart, ‘ Am I loved for myself alone ? 
Or is it Duty only, though coming in Love’s sweet guise ?’ 


Loud in the early morn the song of the lark was heard, 
Loudly babbled the brooks of the winter snow in the hills, 

But the heart of the maiden was deaf to the merry carol of bird, 
The heart of the maiden was deaf to the rush and roar of the rills. 


Arthur sprang to his saddle and galloped away on his roan, 
Looking backward again and again with sorrowful sighs ; 

Doubting again and again, ‘ Am I loved for myself alone? 
Or is it Duty only, though coming in Love’s sweet guise ?” 


Many a weary month did Ruth and her father wait, 
Hoping and longing for letters bearing their Arthur’s name. 
Ever at night they said, ‘He was busy perchance, and late— 
Surely it comes with the morrow!’ But none with the morrow came. 


Under the budding boughs the king-cup and violet blew, 
Sweet in the branches above the song of the building bird. 
Spring-time brightened the earth with its bountiful showers and dew, 
Yet to Ruth’s letters to Arthur he answered never a word. 


Bright glowed the rose of June—the green trees murmured above, 
The chirp of the yellow nestlings woke ‘neath the songbird’s breast ; 
Summer flooded the world with sunshine, beauty, and love: 
Never came line from Arthur to gladden those in the west. 


Red was the poppy, and gold was the corn, and russet the leaves ; 
Birds were trying their wings for flights far over the main; 

Au ’s brown arms were full of plentiful harvest sheaves. 
His father wrote unto Arthur—but Arthur wrote not again. 


White was the ground with snow, and the boughs were bare overhead, 
Only the robin remained to chirp on the window’s sill ; 

Winter its silent shroud over buried Nature had spread. 
Ruth and the father waited: and Arthur was silent still! 


Then in the heart of Ruth there whispered a sorrowful voice, 

‘ Where is the charm in you that Arthur should find to prize? , 
He has seen many fairer and worthier far of his choice. 

Doubtless, ere this has Duty discarded its old disguise!’ 


So on her face there fell a settled shade, and she grew 
Paler with every day, till her father saw it and said, 

* Come, my child—our love at least is changeless and true: 
Arthur is not my son—let him be to me as the dead!’ 


Therefore in Percivale Ruth abode by the old man’s side. 
But in the winter’s depth a sickness fell on the place, 
And of the villagers many were smitten sorely and died— 
Many a death-bed’s gloom was brightened by Ruth’s sweet face. 
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*~ * ~ 7 
Late on the Christmas Eve from the parsonage gate she sped 
Over the snow—like an angel, noiseless—to tend on the sick. 
Slow down-shuddered the flakes from the starless darkness o’erhead, 
While in the silent streets the fog hung heavy and thick. 


On she sped through the mist—past the forge, whose loud-roaring flame, 
Seen from a short way off, was a mere red blot at the most— 

On in the teeth of the wind and the driving sleet, till she came, 
At the edge of the village-green, to the gate of the village Post. 


There she entered, and found, stretched-out on her dying bed, 
A wasted woman and lean, with fever bright in her eye, 

Who rose from her restless pillow—as Ruth drew near her—and said, 
‘Then you have come: thank God! I will ease my soul ere I die.’ 


Then with delirious raving, and tears, and wailings, she told 
How, when Arthur had gone, he wrote to Ruth in the spring, 
Sending a gift in the letter—a little locket of gold— 
And she obeyed the voice of the Tempter, stealing the thing. 


3ut when the deed was done, a terror seized her to find 
How the meshes of evil had wound her craftily in— 
How all Arthur’s letters must be to the flames consigned, 
Lest they should speak of the gift—and Ruth discover her sin. 


Came, when she ceased, a silence so utter, the clock on the wall 
Seemed the moments to mark with as regular beats and loud, 

As the blows of anchorsmiths’ hammers in echoing stithies fall, 
Where metal glows on the anvils and sparks fly out in a cloud. 


Wronger and wronged alike kept silence thus for a space. 
Then on the solemn hush broke the woman’s terrible cry— 

‘If I have wronged you much, yet pardon for Christ’s dear grace— 
Only grant me your pardon to bring me peace when I die!’ 


Then Ruth rose from her seat, and stood by the dying bed, 
Calm and pale as a ghost by the candle’s flickering light: 
‘So may God forgive me, as I forgive you!’ she said— 
Opened the door of the cottage, and staggered into the night— 


Into the outer night, and found the moon on her throne, 
Shedding a silvery flood of light o’er the gleaming snow ; 
The pines on the white hill-side were making a solemn moan 
As the wind in their laden branches was swaying them to and fro. 


For the boisterous breath of the North had swept the brow of the hill, 
And far o’er the frozen snow the swathes of the fog it drove— 
Drove the swathes of the fog and the sleet-drift pelting and chill, 
Till the calm cold eyes of the stars shone clear in the sky above. 


Far away in the night, on the distant hill she could hear, 
Loud on the hard high road the clattering hoofs of a horse, 
For the sounds of Nature were hushed in a stillness deathly and drear, 
And the brook, so noisy in summer, was dumb in its icy course. 
* * * 7 ~ 
What of Arthur, the absent? He, all the wearisome year, 
Wrote, and waited, and wrote, till hope sank down in his breast. 
Desolate grew his life and full of darkness:—and Fear 
Turned into truth the doubt his soul had scarcely confessed. 
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Then by that terrible thought, that lurked in his bosom, unmanned, 
Arthur groaned aloud in his agony, tears in his eyes, 

* Ruth has met with a suitor more worthy far of her hand ;7 
I am forgotten: and Duty has cast off its old disguise.’ 


Then he wrote once more to Ruth and his father; and said, 

‘ Are not your hearts estranged? Write to me, yea or nay. 
If it be so—Farewell! Let me be to you as the dead. 

Never again shall you see my face till my dying day !’ 


So he waited, and waited, but never an answer came— 

Waited till summer's blooms had shed their loveliness round, 
Waited till autumn’s sky was barred with purple and flame, 

Waited till winter’s white silence deadened his step on the ground, 


Christmas was drawing near, and Arthur’s bosom grew dark, 
Filled with a vain regret, and hopeless longing for home : 

Hopeless, for Hope was dead in his breast—lay lifeless and stark, © 
Lifeless, and stark, and buried where never a gleam might come. 


Then he said, ‘ I will rise and go to the dear old place; 
There, unseen, will I see those, whom I loved—but in vain ; 
Though they have cast me forth, nor care to look on my face, 
Yet will I visit my home—but once—and never again!’ 
*~ ‘* . * ~ 


Lost in a maze of doubt, and gloomy shadows of ill, 

Ruth sped homeward alone through the hamlet’s slumvering street. 
Nearer and nearer yet, on the road that wound down the hill, 

The hurrying hoofs of a horse that was galloping, ceaselessly beat. 


Brightly over the snow the lights of the parsonage gleamed, 
Shining a welcome and cheering to Ruth, so lonely and late ; 

Nearer galloped the horse—and into the village—and seemed 
Slackening its hurried pace, to stop at the parsonage gate, 


There it halted and stood. And Ruth by the yellow stream 
Stretching into the darkness and gloom from the lighted pane, 
Saw, and doubted—and asked, ‘ Am I waking? Surely I dream ’— 

Saw a face well known, that leaned o’er the horse’s mane !— 


Saw that face, as it gazed.on the house with its haggard eyes, 
Full of despair and tears, and dim with the knowledge of pain. 
Soon her voice overbore the spell of the strange surprise— 
‘ Arthur!’ she cried, ‘ Belovéd—thank Heaven, I see you again!’ 


Then he cried out, ‘ Ruth!’ and leapt from his horse, and ran, 
Clasped his long-lost love to his bosom, and held her there ; 

And the bells in the belfry-tower their Christmas chiming began, 
And their joyous musical laughter came sweet on the frosty air. 


So Ruth led in Arthur; and Arthur’s father arose, 
Fell on the neck of his son, and cried with a mighty voice, 

‘ He has returned—returned ere my life has drawn to its close: 
This my son that was dead is living, let me rejoice!’ 


Now all sorrow was past. In happy converse and mirth 

Spent they their Christmas Eve, till the clock struck midnight, and then 
Carollers under the window sang hail to the Saviour’s birth, 

‘Glory to God in the highest, and peace and goodwill among men!’ 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


INVOCATION. 
Ad poetas antiquos. 


WEET-TONGUED bards of olden times 
Help a modern poet’s rhymes! 

Wherein he would fain express 
Praise of England’s loveliness. 
You have sung—and better far— 
Graces that in women are; 
Cheeks so peachy-soft and round, 
Dimples, wherein love is drowned— 
Dimples, round about the chin, 
Love delights to revel in; 
Tangled nets of crispéd hair, 
Traps our poor hearts to ensnare ; 
Tender eyes, and eyebrows fine, 
Traced from Venus’ own design ; 
Taper lash, and drooping lid— 
Where beneath sweet thoughts lie hid ; 
Lips that in the sweet smile’s curl 
Show the underlying pearl ;— 
These you sang so passing well, 
Scarce he dares to wake the shell. 
Teach him—you, who won your bays 
Singing lovely woman’s praise— 
Teach him how the fair to paint 
With choice epithets and quaint ; 
Show him how your verse was writ 
With such subtlety and wit, 
That each dame, whose look you trace, 
In your mirror reads her face. 
Dower him with your graces fine ; 
Lend your polish to his line ; 
So shall he, whom you inspire, 
Fitly strike the ringing lyre, 
Doing homage due and duty 
To our peerless English Beauty. 


No. I. 
EDITH. 


Eprru, whose tresses, golden-pale, 
Are blown about an open brow, 

Or glimmer through their misty veil, 
Like yellow primroses in snow— 

Tell me what tender fancy lies 

In those blue lakes, which are your eyes! 


Those treacherous lakes, wherein my soul 
Is drownéd, sinking hopelessly — 
Yet would not (could it fate control) 
Be rescued ; happy so to die: 
Content to draw its last breath there 
Rather than live—less blest—elsewhere ! 


You smile !—and in those arching brows 
I see the bow of promise gleam ; 

Whereat my heart this thought allows— 
* I am less hopeless than I deem!’ 

I would those round red lips would te!! 

What those blue eyes have told so well! 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY 


(1.) 




















HE depth ot winter, some will 
say, is no time to talk of flowers. 

We ought, instead, to wait patiently 
for the spring days’ return. Every 
one does not grant to us the right o 
forcing flowers. We are to be more 
patient, and to take things as they 


come. But alas! in that case, how 
about our wild flowers? What as 
to our gardens? May we import 
flowers? Ought we to cultivate 
them? I am sure the new sorts are 
wrong—but may we even sow any? 
We should not have many flowers 
if thtis rule were enforced. No more 
apple-orchards, making the land a 
garden, only the‘ black-thorn winter,’ 
when the snowy blossoms fall on the 
wild hedge trees. No more fields 
for us of the lilac Crocus, or of the 
bright red Clover; no more Blue- 
bells waving, and no more Primrose 
banks. 

We should keep for our own 
only the native Oak, with its acorn 
wreaths; not even the wild Dog- 
rose, with its bunches of scarlet 
haws succeeding its shell-like flowers, 
which doubtless the Romans gave 
us, with the wood-strawberry carpets 
on the moss in the beechen hangers. 
The hardy Holly we have with its 
coral berries: the Rowan and the 
Heather belong to the Scottish hills. 

We have, indeed, many grasses. 
English turf is thus in a measure 
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native; but I do not know if we can 
claim the Violets: they came to us, 
more likely, from the plains of Pa- 
lestine, with Crocuses and Anemones, 
and Lilies and Almond-trees, in the 
time when Crusaders bore back soil 
from the Holy Land. The Violets, 
indeed, and the Roses, we might 
have owed to the Romans ; but their 
great roads seem, surely, of them a 
more natural monument; and in the 
early days we may well imagine how 
very many things were introduced, 
and lost again in the stormy wars. 
The pilgrims to the East, however, 
brought many back as relics. We 
can well imagine how mary asso- 
ciations clung to the flowers they 
gathered in the Holy Land and 
brought home from thence. It is 
pleasant still to think of the spots 
that our wild flowers come from, 
and to hear of the Anemones that 
spangle all the turf, and of the pure 
white Lilies that still grow by Gali. 
lee. Loth should we be, indeed, to 
give up all these flowers! 

And then the Mignonette that 
later came from Egypt, and the 
Lilies of the Nile; the Dahlias from 
Mexico; the Roses of many sorts, 
and the Eastern Jessamines; the 
Azaleas from India, and the Lilies 
and Heaths from the Cape; the Or- 
chids that still flock in, the last year 
bringing several from the far eastern 
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islands; the Geraniums, too, and the 
Fuchsias, and all the New Holland 
plants! If we do despise art, and 
become all at once independent, 
weeding out our ‘ exotics’ will take 
us some little time. 

The practice even of forcing is not 
very new, though we may venture to 
flatter ourselves that we possess the 
art in somewhat higher perfection, 
and performed with greater ease, 
than in the days when the Romans 
watered their winter roses so pa- 
tiently with hot water, and covered 
them up at night with frames that 
were glazed with talc, removing the 
frames by day that the Italian sun 
might shine on them. 

There is indeed, apparently, no 
new thing under the sun—only old 
things come round again; and so 
there are still all sorts and kinds of 
amusing experiments to be tried 
even now at Christmastide, with 
flowers if we will. We all know 
how often some odd thing turns up, 
and we are thereafter haunted with 
it, allusions to it appearing in the 
most unlikely places. There is an 
old German practice, which has of 
late thus been haunting me, itself, 
or shadows of it, ineeting me in old 
books. It is no other than a device 
for blossoming flowers at Christmas, 
from a bare tree branch! I do not 
want to be laughed at, but really it 
seems credible. We all know and 
have suffered by the street-sold 
flowers in spring— brought into sud- 
den bloom by quicklime at the roots, 
though this practice, I hope, has 
lessened as gardening has grown 
better, and flowers have been there- 
fore more easily obtained. 

I found, however, lately, something 
of this kind mentioned, in a book 
about ancient gardening, the refer- 
ence to which I have lost; and now 
I find again this method is said to 
be successful in obtaining flowers in 
Germany in the depth of the winter 
there. 

The branch of a tree covered with 
buds is obtained; judging by the 
sequel, an Almond tree, or a Peach, 
or a Pyrus Japonica, will probably 
answer best. The branch is laid for 
an hour in a running stream, ‘to 
thaw the ice’ that in German winters 
coats it, and to soften the buds. 


They take the branch afterwards 
into one of their warm rooms, and 
fix it upright in a wooden box or 
tub containing water. Fresh burnt 
lime is then added to the water, and 
allowed to remain in it for about 
twelve hours, after which the water 
is changed for fresh, with which a 
small quantity of vitriol is mixed, to 
prevent decay. In the course of 
some hours the blossoms begin to 
appear, and afterwards come the 
leaves. If more lime is used the 
process is rather quickened.* 

It would be quite amusing to try 
this plan this Christmas. A bare 
stem blossoming in the space of 
three days would be decidedly rather 
curious. And the effect of the quick- 
lime might be tried, too, much more 
prettily on some cut flower buds, 
which may be often persuaded to 
bloom thus with wunlooked-for 
speed. Carnations do well for this 
pretty experiment. 

I remember once packing up some 
Rosebuds and Carnations, on which 
to try the blossoming process later ; 
merely coating the flower stem over 
with a little wax. If leaves have 
been cut off, the stalk ought to be 
covered, and the bud itself should 
be rolled up in oiled silk or in gutta 
percha. 

A Carnation was certainly my only 
great success: it was a first experi- 
ment, and I had not excluded the 
air enough; and I was also trying 
ammonia and not lime. 

These schemes for fresh-blown 
flowers do seem very charming. The 
thick-stemmed things answer natu- 
rally the best, as the very wiry ones 
are apt to dry up too much; and the 
harder and woodier stems, again, are 
better for preserving than such soft 
things as Balsams or Hyacinths. 
The latter, however, might easily be 
advanced. 

And then there are a variety of 
ways of preserving flowers—keeping 
their shape and colour, although 


* Loudon mentions, that in the sixteenth 
century cherries were forced at Poitou by 
laying hot limestones on the ground under 
the trees, and watering them with warm 
water, The fruit was in this way ripened 
by the Ist of May; and to ripen fruit, of 
course, is a task far more tedious than that 
of blooming flowers, 
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their scent is gone. But one reads 
the stories of tombs that are newly 
opened, and of Herculaneum caves 
where shape and colour are perfect, 
and only life has flown from those 
who were there surprised; and, 
somehow or other, these flowers re- 
mind me of them. To separate 
flowers and freshness does not seem 
too delightful, and one would be 
sorry should such things become 
common. The flowers for this are 
gathered when not quite blown, and 
placed carefully in a box, to stand in 
fine dry sand; more sand is poured 
in round them, till they are covered 
up, and then they are subjected to 
considerable heat to dry them. 

A prettier flower-play than this is 
a plant in a growing cup. 

It has been of late rather common 
to plant Hyacinth bulbs and Narcissi 
in cups carved out of beetroot, the 
red-tinted leaves of which curl up 
and surround the bulb. 

Carrots are not ugly done in the 
same way. The top or crown of the 
root is in each case cut off about 
two inches down. A cup-shaped 
hollow is formed in it, turning it 
upside down; and this cup, filled 
with rain water, feeds, at once, the 
Hyacinth placed upon it, and the 
carrot or beetroot which raises its 
wreath of leaves. Hung up unex- 
pectedly in a schoolroom window, 
this would be at least a great marvel 
to the inmates, and doubtless a great 
deli?ht to them. 

So much for oddities. Now we 
will turn to beauty. 

A good deal of ‘ room-dressing ’ 
mostly goes on at Christmas time; 
and in this, no doubt, the readers of 
* London Society’ will bear their full 
share. 

Evergreens, of course, at Christ- 
mas must always take the lead. 
Evergreens and red berries and white 
snowberries gleaming. There are, 
at Christmas,decorations every where, 
and everyone finds ornaments some- 
how totheirhand. The very season 
makes it easier to do right: we have 
now no bewildering overplus of gay 
colours to tempt us to our hurt. 
The fancy for flowers chiefly of one 
hue is not, I am sure, unnatural. 
We think of them as gems set in a 
wreath of greenery ; and as we can- 


not imagine a really beautiful orna- 
ment of rubies and pale sapphires, 
mixed with the yellow topaz, so we 
can hardly think that the red, and 
blue, and yellow flowers, grouped in 
a mass together, do aught but lose 
their brilliance. Rubies flashing 
amidst leaves of emerald ; sapphires 
gleaming like lambent pale flames 
flickering ; topazes that are shining, 
and amethysts softly glistening— 
each of these is so beautiful that 
each shines bestalone. The diamond 
only is the drop of light which gems 
each—just as the other day a little 
crystal ball hung sparkling for all 
the morning on every notch of a 
roseleaf, and made it truly seem to 
be a diamond spray. But the dia- 
mond gives light, as dewdrops give 
to the flowers, and the diamond and 
the dewdrop both outshine the 
flower. 

The unmixed flowers, however, 
are our present theme. Some say, 
‘We must have three colours—red, 
and blue, and yellow; a group is 
almost faulty that does not contain 
the three.’ Now, it does seem to me 
that we can scarcely help its having 
them; but as to having all equally, 
that would be simply frightful. I 
wonder who would think of finding 
fault with an Apple-orchard because 
it rose alone, a cloud of softest pink 
shaded with white and grey, rising 
from a lawn of billowy soft green 
turf, set in a frame formed round it 
by the May-white hedge? 

Would people grumble at the 
‘ belt of blue,’ where Gentian swept 
down the Alps? or would they im- 
prove easily on the bed of Water- 
lilies rocking on blue waves, floating 
on wide green leaves, lighted by a 
pillar of pale, bright gold in each? 
No. I will maintain that red, blue, 
and yellow flowers, mutually spoi/ 
each other. Hear, too, how nature 
provides that these colours shall be 
present everywhere in as far, as- 
suredly, as general softness needs : 

‘ Never are red and blue found on 
the same organ, or in actual contact 
on the same plant; and always may 
you find bits of complementary 
colour put in somewhere, if you 
only look for them closely enough. 
Thus, if the flower be yellow, will 
there surely be a purple point on 
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the stalk or the leaf, or on some part 
of the corolla; if it be purple, then 
you have a golden point painted in 
instead; always, in short, is the 
complementary colour obtained, 
though never so minutely touched, 
on the humblest little bract or 
sepal. This is a statement very 
easy of verification, for, from the 
red points on the buds of the blue 
Myosotis (or Forget-me-not) with 
its golden eyes, to the broad division 
into purple and gold of the dignified 
Heartsease ; from the dark purple 
tips on the seed-vessels of the yellow 
Gorse wd the reddening lilac of the 
Primruse-stalk, to the violet-coloured 
heart and yellow shadings on the 
tender leaves of the crimson Fuchsia, 
learned men say that never can you 
find a plant which does not contain 
in some fashion the three primal 
colours, either simple, or combined 
into their secondaries.’ 

Surely this does seem as if we 
might learn from flowers how to 
arrange them best, and as if the one 
ruling colour were made a key-note 
for us. 

When people have a dozen dif- 
ferent flowers to be examined cri- 
tically, let them, by all means, ar- 
range them in a dahlia box, or make 
them into a bunch, calculated to be 
looked at in twelve different points 
of view; but made up into that 
group, of course it is the flowers, 
and not the group, that are fine. 
A really lovely group is subordinate 
to one idea. Its object is to give 
pleasure, not to show all its best 
points. And if people would only 
try the two plans together, they 
would soon find how wearisome the 
heaps of mixed flowers are. The 
only excuse for using them is, alas! 
one that often happens, just when 
one least would wish it. When 
flowers must be arranged, and we 
have had a mixed wrack without 
choice or design to work amongst! 

We read a vast deal of the flowers 
at Roman feasts, and of the bundles 
of flowers that lay on the Grecian 
tables. The flowers, we are told, 
were Roses, Violets, Narcissi, Lilies. 
None of these are blue—except we 
say the Violets, which, by my own 
theory, are exquisite to be mixed 
with Roses, not as equal to, but as 


second to the Roses. We have not 
in them all any yellow flowers, but 
they all are touched with yellow, 
in cup, or bell, or stamen. 

People will say, perhaps, that 
these were the flowers in those days 
most readily obtained; but that 
cannot be the reason of their exclu- 
sive use, because, when we read of 
the amazing pains and cost at which 
these were forced, we must be quite 
sure that others had been forthcom- 
ing also, had they been required. 

And then, again, we are told to 
study nature; and who does not 
know how flowers come in colour 
according to the season ? 

We have the winter’s reigning 
white and blue; yellow follows later ; 
but how long ‘it is before the pink 
blossoms open! In summer, midst 

ink and yellow, we see little of 
alue and white; and again in au- 
tumn, the reds, and browns, and 
purples seem to reign exclusively. 
The author of ‘Flower and Fruit 
Decoration’ writes strongly on this 
point with regard to his épergnes— 
as I have already done, often, with 
regard to flowers in general—when 
those of one sort can, by any means, 
be procured. 

There are still points of difference 
as to the design of these épergnes 
themselves. Some people object to 
the plain glass stem, which not only 
often does break, but always looks 
insecure, and which makes any hea- 
viness of arrangement most painfully 
apparent when decked by unskilful 
hands. Still these tall and graceful 
vases, and the wide-spreading simple 
flower-baskets, have been proved to 
be capable of such very charming 
arrangement, that the hints their 
designer now gives, himself, for their 
arrangement, are likely to interest 
many—readers and members both— 
of ‘ London Society.’ 

The author’s advice is very strong, 
as regards his épergnes, on the aiore- 
said colour question :—‘It requires 
much tact and good taste to manage 
many colours without producing 
weakness or confusion; so, if you 
are not sure of a genius for combi- 
nations of this sort, it will be wise 
ped the less adventurous game, 

keep within the safer rules of 
simple contrasts; and of these con- 




















trasts there is none more beautiful 
than flowers of one bright colour 
with green leaves. Take scarlet 
Geranium as an example: you may 
ransack the whole garden and green- 
house, and find nothing that does 
not interfere with and mar the fine 
effect of its bright colour, relieved 
by the green of its own foliage and 
of ivy. Yellow and scarlet, though 
often united, are scarcely happy; 
the contrast of scarlet and white is 
too violent; red Poppies and biue 
Cornflowers look well ,in the field 
separated by the waving corn, but 
not when brought together in a 
small compass; and after all trials, 
you will, I think, be convinced that 
searlet is best alone. Take, again, 
the blue Iris, or the crimson Rhodo- 
dendron, and you will find that these 
beautiful flowers lose by contrast 
with any other colour except green. 
The same is the case with many 
white flowers, such as the double 
Narcissus or the white Lilac, which 
requires no aid of colour beyond 
green leaves. The bouquets which 
are sold everywhere in the Paris 
shops, and in the flower-market in 
the Place de la Madeleine, strike me 
always as being in remarkably good 
taste. They are twice the size of an 
English bouquet, and generally con- 
sist of one flower, or of flowers of 
the same colour; for instance, all 
Forget-me-not, or Heliotrope, all 
Rosebuds, or white and blush flowers 
relitved by a narrow band of light 
blue or mauve, and appropriate 
foliage.’ 

T do not know how the Heliotro 
‘would do in such quantity. But the 
rule of one flower only can hardly, 
it would seem, be too much enforced. 
Snowdrops especially, Deutzias, Aza- 
leas, &c., are most exquisite quite 
alone; and when two flowers are 
found to do well together, it would 
be, most likely, in such cases as the 
white and scarlet Thorn, or the very 
pretty white and purple Lilac, or 
the always favourite crimson and 
white Roses. 

These épergnes, which have been, 
this year, so popular, would seem to 
be susceptible of immense variety 
of arrangement. I have heard of 
them looking ‘ hideous,’ with clumsy 
piles of flowers, and then, again, 
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filled gracefully, they have charmed 
all beholders. 

A group of white Azaleas with 
spikes of Heath in the centre, would 
probably be as effective as anything 
well could be for their winter de- 
coration. 

Chinese Primroses, also, would 
now be very pretty, and Snowdrops 
or Cyclamens, for a drawing-room 
table, are lovely. 

A group of Geranium clusters, 
encircling a knot of Lily of the 
Valley, has also been especially re- 
commended as extremely pretty. The 
leaves in this case came out beyond 
the flowers, and were of course 
dipped in water (as all ‘ velvet’ leaves 
should be) before they, were used. 
For the two stages thus arranged it 
is well to know that about twenty- 
two Geraniums or Azaleas, or such 
flowers, are sufficient, with foliage in 
proportion, and a knot of small cen- 
tral flowers. 

The suggestion of Potentillas has 
been new to me for vases. Nothing, 
however, one fancies, would be more 
charming and picturesque — little 
atoms of double flowers hanging 
so very gracefully, and with the 
strawberry leaves that are them- 
selves so lovely, one fancies the 
arrangement could hardly fail of 
beauty. 

There are, indeed, few flowers of 
this sort now to be found in bloom, 
though these hardy flowers are often 
well worth helping with a little 
friendly warmth. 

The Lilies of the Valley, however, 
begin from Christmas time ; and one 
of the beautiful pots of these, such 
as Mr. Veitch grows, or such as [ 
had last year, would give a supply 
of Lilies that would want no relief 
or mixture. The only thing would 
be, who would ever gather them? 
Real well-grown Lilies average four- 
teen blossoms. They don’t depend 
on the growing so much as on the 
potting, or the preparation for it; 
and when they do flower indoors, 
we have the loveliest ornament for 
many days in perfection. 

I long, too, to see the baskets of 
glass for the drawing-room table, 
filled with little Hyacinths—I think 
they will look so pretty with such a 
fragrant load; and for the ground 
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of mine I shall certainly try growing 
moss. 

The use of clay as a basis of all 
flower-vase arrangements has been 
this year greatly canvassed. Intro- 
duced from the studio of a Roman 
artist, who kept flowers fresh while 
modelling by sticking the stalks in 
clay, it has gradually extended itself 
to a great many dinner-tables. Near 
potteries of any kind the clay is, of 
course, easily got, and the inner 
lump will keep very moist for long, 
especially if kept covered, and now 
and then slightly moistened.* 

This clay answers beautifully, and 
is most easily —far other 
than the sand, which clings to leaves 
or fruit, and which is most unplea- 
sant. Both clay and sand, moreover, 
are slightly antagonistic to fruit that 
is to be eaten. 

In Derbyshire the Well-dressers 
have long used frames of clay, in 
which they have readily stuck the 
required flowers. For vases and 
plates the practice is most conve- 
nient, and clay once arranged will 
last a long time fresh and soft enough 
to use. 

The practical directions for choos- 
ing and arranging flowers in our 
rooms can never be very numerous, 
because they must be so simple. 
One might say more correctly that 
they must be few, in proportion as 
they are good. The hints as to se- 
lecting flowers of the same nature 
are perhaps, next to colour, those 
most worth remembering. Thus, 
speaking of Water-lilies, we are well 
reminded that,‘ With these it would 
be a barbarism to intermix Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, or Roses, which have no 
kind of similitude to the Water-lilies 
in their habit or place of growth; 
but where this exquisite flower rises 
to the surface in some slow-running 
stream, you will find Forget-me-nots 
fringing the bank, and small waving 
reeds and grasses, and perhaps some 
wild Iris.’ 

The dark glossy leaves of Ivy— 
both of the larger species, and also 
of the small creeping wood-ivy— 

* Lachertier and Burke, 69 Quadrant, 
Regent Street, are mentioned in the book I 
have quoted as selling it in lumps of seven 
pounds for 6d. It can also be got at any 
pottery. 


are beautiful with flowers: their 
peculiar scent, however, renders 
them, on a dinner-table, less to be 
desired 


If required for use, they should 
be cut and kept in water for a day 
or 80 previously, as apparently the 
scent is a good deal in the fresh sap. 
We have, besides, no lack of the 
greenest sprays. 

The Potentilla leaves are lovely, 
and so are the little wreaths of Con- 
volvolus arvensis, and the exquisite 
bines and blossoms of the little wild 
Wood-strawberry. The leaves of 
many other trees and plants are 
suitable, and for very long, the Oak- 
leaves and the Rose-leaves, have 
seemed to rank in ornament with 
the Grecian Ivy and Vine. The 
mingling of dark leaves, however, 
with the sprays of spiral, or the 
clusters of drooping flowers, seems 
not quite well advised. The con- 
trast is too sudden, and the texture 
of flowers suffers. We may always 
observe how the translucent waxen 
flowers grow amidst the dark thick 
foliage, while thinner things and 
more fragile, are adorned with a 
lighter green. How would, for in- 
stance, Laburnum look upon Ivy 
leaves, compared with its own pale 
green? Nothing for fruit is more 
charming than a mixture of its own 
leaves. Strawberries can at most 
times be had, leaves, fruit, and 
blossom; and few things are more 
beautiful. Cherries again, when 
forced, are just in time to meet the 
beautiful cup-shaped flowers that 
make cherry orchards gardens. 
Sprays of orange blossora to arrange 
with oranges, will grow commoner 
every day with the march of the 
orchard house, and apples can very 
often be had with their own pink 
blossoms. In places where desserts 
are made to be a work of art, how 
easy would it be, always to bring in 
one tree for blossom, just when 
the fruit was well advanced on the 
first crop for gathering. 

In Worcestershire hops and apples 
seem to have place together. You 
may find little delicate streamers of 
pale green hops just tinging first 
with gold; and nestling in leaves 
near them, are clusters of coral 
apples. I don’t know if they are 
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good, but Iam sure they are very 
beautiful. The hop-bines and the 
apples are exquisite together; and I 
fancy a hop-bine could be grown 
easily enough indoors, for winter 
desserts with oranges. The Lapa- 
geria rosea is also most beautiful 
where dark sharply-cut leaves are 
wanted, and Clematis is of all 
flowers one of the most graceful. 

Some very pretty winter vases 
might be filled with central groups 
of Snowdrops, Scillas (which are a 
bright sky blue), Lilies of the Valley, 
Cyclamens, Heaths, or very small 
sprays of dwarf Hyacinths. 

An outer circle of Camellias 
or Azaleas, even small sprays of 
Hyacinth, scarlet Geraniums, the 
common pink China Roses, the 
pretty Chinese Primroses, beautiful 
Carnations of the ‘ tree,’ or winter 
sorts, both of white and pink (beau- 
tiful by candle-light) make up de- 
lightful groups. ‘The Primroses, of 
course, are best with their own 
foliage; but when other leaves are 
required to mix with other flowers, 
Arbor-vite and Ivy are, perhaps, 
amongst the best. Portugal laurel 
also is sometimes very pretty, and 
little feathery fir sprays look charm- 
ing with spring flowers. Knots of 
Violets, too, are obtainable, and often 
Anemones, which in spring are very 
charming. 

A bed of soft green moss with 
only spring flowers spangling it— 
Crdcuses for its gems and Snow- 
drops for its centre—would look very 
charming on any drawing-room 
table, and a wreath of moss or wild 
ivy would be the most appropriate 
climber. 

There are several facts, moreover, 
which should be borne in mind, by 
those who are desirous of preserving 
flowers and leaves. Camellias are 
kept most successfully in drawers 
lined with lead in which the flowers 
stand upright. Carnations kept in 
the dark will last very long un- 
flagging; and if, being used, they 
fade, the stalks being put in hot 
water, they will revive very quickly. 
Roses are hard tokeep. Buta drop 
of gum round the stalk of Geraniums 
or Azaleas will preserve them in 
beauty long. Chinese Primroses 
rejoice in similar treatment. Heaths 


and Epacrises are amongst the most 
lasting flowers. 

Caladium leaves and stove Ferns 
revive quite marvellously when 
thrown into pans of water; and last 
winter I had some orchid blossoms 
that lasted for many days, cut off 
from the stem and floating on plates 
of water. No flower that I yet know, 
however, equals, for lasting, the 
beautiful red Lapageria. The Pe- 
ruvian women call it ‘ Climbing 
Lily, and they have it hanging in 
wreaths from the ceilings in their 
rooms, and even in those climates it 
lasts for many days. A white variety 
is now, I believe, introduced by Mr. 
Veitch. The red one, however, will 
be hardly surpassed in beauty. 

It is extremely useful sometimes, to 
know in London the haunts of the 
special flowers, even as in the country 
we all may like to know the lanes 
where Violets nestle, and the woods 
where sweet Lilies cluster. In 
winter, of course, often, it is quite 
as well to buy plants as cut flowers. 
Heaths and Ferns and Lilies of the 
Valley are then to be had at Veitch’s 
to‘ entire perfection from about 
Christmas onwards, as well as the 
most lovely Azaleas, Camellias, Tu- 
lips, and Hyacinths, with other 
things grown for rooms. But for 
‘cut flowers,’ Covent Garden, of 
course, is the chief place. 

Getting up early is the great thing 
for market-goers. I doubt if‘ Lon- 
don Society’ will benefit much by 
knowing of the many flowers to be 
bought in spring so cheaply—at two 
or three pence a bunch at very early 
hours! And many of the flowers, 
too, have, as we are told, their own 
special habitats. Roses de Meaux 
reside behind Hooper’s shop. Pan- 
sies and Lilies of theValley live gene- 
rally on the left. The Heaths are 
on the right, and perhaps pleasantest 
of all is, in spring, the root-market, 
with its baskets of wild flower roots, 
and bunches of Ferns and Moss and 
heaps of Water Lilies, mixed with 
all sorts of wild flowers and plants 
that we can’t help buying. I often 
obtain from thence a heterogeneous 
mixture of animals and flowers— 
poor little young birds, and flowers 
fresh from the woods. 

Writing at Christmas time one 
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must add a word on wreaths. Few 
things look prettier than wreaths of 
the smallest Ivy or Lapageria leaves, 
studded here and there with two or 
three drooping Snowdrops or by 
little knots of scarlet Ixora blossoms, 
mounted on green wire. 

Sprays of Heath, if light enough, 
are pretty on the dress, and for 
being scattered in the tiniest sprays 
through wreaths. Fern fronds are 
always beautiful, and so are Gera- 
nium leaves, saturated with water 
before being made up. 

Ice-plant forms also a specially 
pretty wreath, glittering on fair 
hair. Holly is very popular, but 
almost impossible to make up into 
sprays, on its own natural stalk. 
Each leaf has to be divided and 
mounted on wire separately; and 
then the bright red berries gem it 
with coral points. 

The other day I had sent me a 
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most exquisite spray of flowers— 
rather I should say of leaves that 
look like flowers—the Bougainvillea 
glabra. Three of the very love- 
liest pinky mauve-coloured leaves 
are bent together, slightly forming 
a kind of lightly pendent cup. 
Nothing can more fresh and 
lovely than the rose-lilac tint, in 
which the Rose reigns mostly; and 
the exquisite looseness with which 
the lovely flowers are caught upon 
their stem gives a perfect graceful- 
ness that could not be made stiff. 
A faint line of green runs up each 
pale pink petal claiming it for a leaf, 
and on the other hand some dark 
dots inside, looking like seed cap- 
sules, add to the illusion of the 
flowers being real. This is a flower 
that people must try to make grow 
—a single cluster of it is in itself a 
bouquet. 














A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
G@ Christmas Story. 
In One CHAPTER. 






Friendship‘is an empty sound, and love an idle dream.’ 








T was Tuesday, the 23rd of De- 
cember, and the letter had just 
arrived, the advent of which I had 
been anticipating, not to say dread- 
ing, for the last six weeks. 

As a rule I am not unfilial. I 
say it in all humility, but I say it 
still, that in the ordinary course of 
events, and even under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, I am an affec- 
tionate—I may go so far as to say a 
devoted—son. But Christmas-day 
always tries my integrity of purpose 
and singleness of heart to a degree 
that it is painful both to look back 
upon and forward to. The thought 
that it is coming on, is, socially 





speaking, a cloud, out of which I 
basely pray may come to me rheu- 
matism, influenza, sciatica—any- 
thing, in fact, that will give me a 
fair excuse for staying in my own 
quarters. My father is not my 
father on that day; he’s a ficti- 
tiously hilarious host, a bad copy of 
that rather mythical personage, ‘a 
fine old English gentleman.’ Pro- 
foundly dull himself, he vainly at- 
tempts to disguise his sentiments 
by burlesqueing the part for which 
traditional errors and mistakes have 
cast him. He eats too much him- 
self, and obliges those around him 
to do the same. 
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My mother’s conception of the 
= of feminine host, ‘vendor of 
ospitalities in the style they used to 
do things,’ is many degrees more 
life-like. She takes a noble and 
self-sacrificing pleasure in seeing 
the viands, the construction of 
which has caused her much mental 
wear and tear; she enjoys, I say, 
witnessing the rapid demolition ot 
them at the teeth of those who, 
through an ingenious raking up of 
a decayed cousinship, have extracted 
an invitation from the cordial, hos- 
pitable master and mistress of the 
Moat Farm. 

My sisters, a couple of pretty, 
light-hearted girls, get up dutifully 
disposed to do their best towards 
the maintenance of that conviviality 
which, it has been the boast of the 
Greylsons, has ever reigned at the 
Moat Farm since the first Christmas- 
day a Greylson held its soil. But 
they fraternally fall into my impos- 
sible-to-conceal view of the case 
about the middle of the day, and 
accord me such sympathy as can be 
found in the whisper, ‘Oh, Tom, I 
wish they were gone!’ 

The root of all this well-fed dis- 
comfort of ours is to be found in 
the fact of our being required to 
exhibit our normal brilliancy (I am 
alluding now to my sisters and my- 
self), readiness of wit, and great 
conversational powers before a lot of 
ill-assorted people, who are scraped 
together from the ends of the earth, 
because of the same blood having 
flowed through the veins of their 
great-great-grandfathers. 

This special 23rd of December 
found me specially disinclined to 
obey the annual behest. I had 
lately settled in a London suburb, 
was in very fair practice (I am ‘a 
young cutter and carver of people’s 
bodies,’ vide Mrs. Raddle), a very 
agreeable set, one family of whom, 
a young married couple, had asked 
me to dine with them on Christmas- 
day—and a state of incipient tender- 
ness for a particular friend of the 
young married lady’s ‘who was 
coming in the evening.’ 

Now, I knew the sort of dinner it 
would be, and the sort of evening I 
should have at No. 8, Bellevue Gar- 
dens. There would only be four of 
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us to sit down to a round table—the 
host and hostess, myself, and another 
man. Ah! this other man, bane as 
he would have been to my happiness 
when She ‘came in,’ would be a 
greater bane, I feared, if I were 
absent altogether. 

It was a part of the case that 
would not bear longer dwelling 
upon. I opened the mandate from 
home in despair, and read as 
follows :— 


* Moat Farm, December 22nd. 
* Dear Tom, 

The dog-cart will meet you as usual 
at Okeley Bridge station, on Wednesday 
evening, 6downtrain. You must come by 
that train, Mamma says, as uncle and aunt 
Charles are to be here that night, and she 
fears it might be dull for them and the 
cousins, I wish you could bring some one 
with you, so does Fanny, so does Papa ; only 
he would not for the world confess to not 
being completely satisfied with the festive 
nature of our general entertainments on 


Christmas-day. Remember the barrel of 


oysters and the 6 train, 
* Your affectionate Sister, 
* MARGARET GREYLSON,’ 


‘Take some one down;’ it was a 
happy thought of Maggie’s. Would 
to heaven I could take down (in 
any way) that other man! how cor- 
dially I would invite him; how 
hospitably I would press him ,to 
accept the invitation; how fondly I 
would pray that he might fall in 
love with one of my own sisters; 
how brotherly would be the interest 
I would then take in furthering his 
views if such should be the case! 

Well, it was no use speculating 
on such a wildly remote contin- 
gency: with all his faults Archer 
was not an ass; he would not go 
into the country when he could 
meet Her by remaining in town. I 
could not risk a refusal from his 
hated lips, therefore I decided upon 
not asking him. 

The young married couple ‘ were 
very sorry that I couldn’t come,’ 
they said. Perfidious wretches! 
Half an hour afterwards I heard 
from an even more eligible man 
then Archer that he had been in- 
vited to take my reluctantly vacated 
place. 

‘Iam going too, he added. ‘I'd 
go anywhere to meet Archer—he’s 
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such a clever little fellow—takes 

every one off so well, and keeps one 

in a roar of laughter as long as he 
leases.’ 

I could stand it no longer. I 
rushed from the presence of the 
man who could so heartlessly and 
indecently contemplate making 
merry in my absence, and, with a 
horrible vision of the adored one’s 
laughing herself red in the face at 
Archer’s ‘vulgar absurdities’ (I 
called them then), went my last 
round of visits before starting for 
my holiday, and took it out of 
humankind as well as I could, by 
ordering every one large doses of 
exceedingly nasty medicine. 

The day came, and the hour, and 
the man with the oysters, and the 
cab to take me to the station. I 
decline to state what extra sum I 
gave the man for making a slight 
détour. I required cigars-—the only 
shop at which I would have con- 
sented to procure them was exactly 
opposite to No. 8, Bellevue Gardens. 

My friends were at their window: 
they saw me get out; they made a 
pantomime expressive of intense de- 
sire that I should go in; and I 
made a pantomime expressive of 
urgent haste and an utter impossi- 
bility of doing anything of the sort. 
I was confirmed in my resolution by 
seeing the golden hair and the blue 
eyes of the lady of my love—the one 
waving cheerfully, and the others 

cing merrily, over the shoulder 
of her friend. 

Presently, however, Bainton came 
out before I had succeeded in light- 
ing my cigar. ‘ You must come in,’ 
he said; ‘my wife wants to say 
good-bye to you, and so does 
Bessie.’ 

I went in; I choked back my 
just wrath at Bessie’s freedom from 
woe, and went in magnanimously. 
The sight that greeted me was plea- 
sant; the remnants of a luncheon 
were on the table, and Archer was 
playing at ‘build my grotto,’ for 

ie’s delectation, with the empty 
oyster-shells. 

‘It’s a great pity that you must 
go, Mr. Greylson,’ Mrs. Bainton 
said; ‘we should have had such a 
jolly little cosy party if you could 
have stayed. Bessie has been spared 
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by her aunt—-who doesn’t keep 
Christmas, you know—already, in- 
stead of not coming till to-morrow 
evening. I wish you could have 
stayed.’ 

‘Going into the country ith a 
mithtake,’ said Archer (he believed 
that I must here remark that his 
imitations of Sothern were rather 
superior to Sothern’s Dundreary- 
isms); and at that they laughed, 
though why, I could not for the life 
of me discover. 

‘Going to one’s father’s house 
can never be considered a mistake 
by any man possessed of even an 
average share of natural affection ; 
and going at Christmas-time to 
one’s family is a thing that I am 
astonished at ary man, with a family 
to go to, neglecting,’ I said, virtu- 
ously. I hoped my noble senti- 
ments would cover Archer with 
shame, and Bessie with confusion ; 
for hadn’t she left her aunt to come 
to No. 8? 

*‘He’s a lunatic, he is,’ I heard 
Archer murmur to Bessie; and 
Bessie rewarded the successful imi- 
tation with a smile, but I fancied 
somehow that she didn’t endorse the 
opinion. 

‘ Well, it’s a pity you can’t stay— 
for us I mean,’ said Mrs. Bainton. 
‘I dare say you will enjoy yourself 
very well though.’ 

I said I dare say I should; and 
then, subject-matter of conversation 
failing, I took my cab and my 
departure. 

I was cold—blue with the cold— 
and cross when I reached Ely. I re- 
membered the horrible dulness, that 
never a stray ray had illumined, of 
both my uncle and aunt Charles, 
and I dreaded it. The former was a 

lethoric, wheezy man, with a nose 
ike a pear, and a habit of silence 
that was oppressive, for one knew 
he wasn’t thinking, or at least not 
of anything profound enough to 
entitle him to indulge in such pro- 
longed calms. The latter was a 
healthy, happy—but no, there is 
small need for me to describe my 
aunt Charles, since she exists, [ 
firmly believe, in every family. 
Suffice it to say, that she was one of 
those women who eat, drink, and 
avoid whatever is to be eaten, 
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drank, and avoided, and that she 
had lived to the age of fifty without 
having inflicted worse evils on the 
state than two clodhopping sons and 
one’ rosy-cheeked daughter. 

This pleasing combination — of 
pletioric uncle redolent of com- 
mon-place virtues, aunt, and anti- 
dangerous cousins—constituted the 
group whom I had to go down and 
help to amuse on Christmas Eve in 
place of partaking of the intellectual 
treat Archer would have given me, 
the smiles of blue-eyed, graceful 
Bessie, and the elegant little dinner 
on which Mrs. Bainton would be 
safe to bring all her young house- 
keeping talent to bear. It would 
not bear thinking about, so I entered 
the refreshment-room at Ely in a 
rage, and ordered a glass of brandy 
and water. 

The girls were not pretty who 
waited behind the counter on this 
exceptional occasion; they are so, 
generally, but the cold had got hold 
of their noses and fingers with un- 
becoming cordiality. The brandy 
was british; the water was luke- 
warm ; the sugar was coarse. Alto- 
gether it was not the glass of brandy 
and water to make me feel more 
kindly towards the kith in whose 
cause I was undergoing these trials. 

I walked into the waiting-room, 
intending to stand and moralize 
sulkily over the fire till such time 
as the down-train should please to 
start, with a sense of ill-usage ting- 
ling in every vein; and as | neared 
the fireplace I breathed a devout 
wish that time-honoured festivals 
and family gatherings were, in turf 
language, ‘ nowhere.’ 

I repeated, as I stood shrouded in 
my own gloomy thoughts, sundry 
axioms I had lately been teaching 
myself to believe in assiduously. 
* Customs’ were a mistake, I said; 
‘old habits’ bosh ; natural affection 
and family ties were things that in- 
fants and idiots had faith in. The 
first was alla matter of education ; 
the second were things to be un- 
loosed as soon as possible by a man 
of the world—such as I was. Under 
ordinary circumstances I could take 
joy and pleasure in the society of 
my father and mother, let the 
former sleep away my visit never so 


soundly, and the latter bustle it 
away—unpleasantly to me, the guest 
—as only good housewives know 
how. But not as things were with 
my heart in Bessie’s keeping, and 
Archer causing Bessie to unfeelingly 
laugh away the hours of my absence. 
In short, I doubted my friend and 
distrusted my mistress ; and objected, 
on general and purely personal terms, 
to being bored. 

‘ Will you allow me? Thank you,’ 
asked and said a fine, flexible, rich, 
manly voice; and I, on acceding to 
the word and gesture asked request 
that I would stand a-one-side and 
allow him a fair traveller’s share of 
the fire, found that it proceeded from 
the moustache-shaded lips of a tall, 
aristocratic-looking, and altogether 
remarkably handsome man. 

The first things that occur to an 
Englishman to do, when he finds 
himself alone, and liable ‘to be 
spoken to’ by a stranger, who may 
be a baron or a brigand, are to 
throw an expression of utter vacuity 
into his face, to look steadfastly at 
the opposite side of the room, to 
take up more space with his feet, 
and, perhaps, to hum or softly 
whistle a few bars of any popular 
air, vulgar or otherwise, that may 
be remembered by him at the mo- 
ment. I did all these things—for 
was I not an Englishman ?—and in 
addition I scowled peg for the 
tones. of his voice had bee 
enough to make me suspect : that he 
wanted to talk. 

I glanced at the clock above the 
fireplace; I glanced at the watch 
which I with difficulty withdrew 
from under the mass of coats and 
waistcoats in which I had encum- 
bered myself; and to my sorrow 
and regret I found that I had yet 
another half-hour to pass before the 
train started. 

It began to grow unpleasant, this 
standing here, with only one other 
person, and that other person of so 
unexceptionable a style, without 
speaking. I indicated a willingness 
to come to speaking terms by giving 
vent to a prefatory ahem, accom- 
panied by a frank and (I flattered 
myself) peculiarly condescending 
sweetness. 

The stranger took no notice ; the 
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cough he did not apparently hear, 
and the smile he did not apparently 
sec; he evidently cared nothing 
whatever about my acquaintance ; 
and now I began to desire to bestow 


it _ him. 

e was a tall, handsome man, I 
have already said, but I did not dis- 
cover how singularly handsome he 
was until he had been some time in 
the room, when he sat down and 
removed his hat from his brow, and 
threw off his travelling cloak. He 
was a man of about my own age, 
five or six and’ twenty, well formed, 
easy in gesture and gait, with an 
undulating action of the shoulders 
that is not often seen in an English- 
man. His hair was light auburn, 
curly, glossy, and luxuriant; his 
eyes were steady steel blue, with a 

wer of settling instantly on an ob- 
ject that I had never observed in 
any eyes before; his face was well- 
shaped and refined, and the play of 
his lips, even as seen through his 
long tawny moustache, was singu- 
larly pleasing and seductive; his 
eyebrows and lashes were black, or 
of the deepest brown; and this cir- 
cumstance of their sombre shado 
gave a look of marked power to his 
face that made it altogether a very 
remarkable one. 

I saw at once, with the eye ofa 
man accustomed to note trifles in 
his daily experience, that his clothes 
were well and fashionably made, and 
of the finest material: they were not 
so glossily new as to excite the sus- 
picion that they had been had for 
this holiday season, but they were 
uncreased and unworn, and they 
fitted him to perfection. 

There was nothing of the style 
vulgarly termed ‘striking’ about the 
man. He was quiet, subdued, well 
bred, in dress, voice, manner, and 
appearance; nevertheless I was 
struck by him; and the desire to 
broach a conversation and form and 
forward an acquaintance with him, 
grew and strengthened as we stood 
there—he gazing at the fire, J gazing 
at him 


Mentally bidding my constitu- 
tional delicacy about forcing an in- 
timacy upon any man, and my na- 
tional awkwardness adieu, I coughed 
another prefatory ahem, with the 
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intention of opening a topic that 
had happily occurred to me, viz., 
the exceeding disagreeability of this 
waiting for the train; but my inten- 
tion was forestalled by his raising 
his eyes from the fire, fixing them 
steadily on mine, and observing, in 
the full, rich, flexible, perfectly into- 
nated voice that had aroused my re- 
gard on his entrance— 

‘When a man has an object in 
journeying, a delayed train is a 
nuisance.’ 

‘A very great one,’ I responded 
rapidly, determined on doing my 
best to prevent the ball now set 
rolling from falling into the well of 
silence again. ‘Sometimes a delayed 
train gives one a good opportunity 
of studying the various forms im- 
patience takes, and drawing imagi- 
native deductions from it of what 
each man’s object may be; but at 
this season every one’s is the same, 
I fancy—to get as soon as possible 
to the gathering of friends and rela- 
tions at home.’ 

‘ From which genial view of others’ 
destinations I conclude that you are 
thus happily circumstanced,’ he an- 
swered : ‘ you are bound for a home 
containing friends and relations, pro- 
bably ; and if so, I do not wonder at 
your evident impatience to be off. 
I, on the contrary, having the latter 
no longer, have quitted my home for 
the once festive week.’ 

A thought flashed across my brain. 
My sister Margaret had said, ‘ Bring 
some one.” Why should I not ?—I 
reflected no further, but impulsively 
exclaimed— 

‘Do you mean to say you are 
going to travel aimlessly all this 
Christmas week, rather than stay at 
home by yourself?’ 

*I do, he replied ; ‘ but at the ex- 
piration of that week I shall be 
happy to see you at that home, if 
you will honour me with a visit, and 
tell me how you have enjoyed your- 
self in the home you are going to, 
and amongst the kindred you are 
happy enough to possess. My house 
is not a desolate one at other times ; 
but a wifeless man without a relation 
in the world, finds the season of as- 
sociations a hard one to pass without 
a heartache, let his wine be ever so 
good or his cook ever such a profi- 
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cient, Allow me to give you my 
card, and favour me with yours in 
return.’ 

I took his card gladly, and saw 
inscribed thereon, in the neatest 
of type, the name of ‘ Sir Ernest 
Hastings.’ 

‘ Any one will tell you where my 
place is, if you’ll come to Exeter,’ he 
said when | had rather incontinently, 
and with a feeling that I was doing 
a very unconventional thing, ac- 
cepted his invitation. ‘ Take a dog- 
cart from any one of the inns, and 
order the man to drive you to 
“ Rawley,” and you'll find yourself 
at my lodge-gates in half an hour.’ 

‘It’s a very different kind of thing 
to what you are accustomed, I have 
no doubt,’ I said. ‘ My father is a 
farmer of the old school, who seeks 
to be thought a yeoman, and nothing 
more; an unpolished but a very ge- 
nuine hospitality would be accorded 
to you. Will you go down to the 
Moat Farm with me ? 

‘ I will,’ he said; ‘I shall be de- 
lighted.’ And he went. 

He was a great success at home. 
My father liked him because he list- 
ened to the dear old man’s oft- 
repeated assertion ‘ that he was to 
have been a parson, he was; but 
though he never minded learning, 
he couldn’t master the Greek ’ (quite 
oblivious of the transparent fact that 
he had not, even at this much later 
period, ‘ mastered’ his own language). 
My mother liked him because he ate 
more mince-pies than were good for 
him, and ran the risk of requiring 
my professional services by drinking 
a filthy hot compound yelept elder 
wine. My sisters liked him for 
various reasons of a strictly young- 
ladyish nature; and the relations 
liked him because he neither inter- 
fered with them or their comforts 
in any way. 

We always went to church in 
great force from the Okeley Moat 
Farm on Christmas-day. The pro- 
gramme of the day’s proceedings 
was not a bad one, on the whole; 
and now that I had such a congenial 
companion as this travelled, educated 
man—this polished, refined baronet, 
who had the fine tact (of perfect 
good breeding) to make himself so 
thoroughly at home and happy in a 








household so many degrees humbler 
than he had ever been accustomed 
to—I quite enjoyed it. 

After a substantial breakfast, we 
had cherry-brandy dealt out to us, 
to keep the cold out, and then we 
started off across the meadow-path 
to church, from whence we returned 
to a hot luncheon; then came a visit 
to the yard where the fat bullocks 
were kept; and then dinner. Aisthe- 
tical people may think that the 
eating came too close together; but 
I assure them it did not—there was 
nothing else to be done at the Moat 
Farm. 

My mother—one of those dan- 
gerously deep intriguantes who are 
transparent to the most casual and 
simple-minded observer—had de- 
cided that Fanny, my youngest and 
prettiest sister, was not strong 
enough to walk to church; further, 
she had decreed that, in politeness, 
it behoved us to offer the second 
seat in the pony-chaise to the 
baronet. 

‘ But don’t you think it will seem 
strange, mamma, and I can walk 
very well indeed,’ Fanny had pleaded 
when the matter was first mooted 
by her affectionate and unambitious 
parent; for Fanny had views of her 
own—views, I may go so far as to 
say, not wholly unconnected with a 
certain neighbour of ours, whose 
mare, curiously enough, would al- 
ways take the road to the Moat 
Farm if she found the reins loose on 
her neck. 

But Fanny’s objections (she was 
only a woman, and he was a baronet) 
were swept away, uprooted, thrown 
to the winds. Sir Ernest Hastings 
drove Fanny to church, and all the 
neighbours declared that Mr. Tom 
had brought down Fanny’s ‘ young 
man.’ 


The week wore away. In the 
course of it Sir Ernest’s popularity 
waxed wider and stronger. Mar- 
garet and Fanny quarreled hourly, 
not about him, of course, but about 
things in general, that always a 

to me, when traced carefully 

k, to have taken their rise in 
him; and the rider of the mare who 
knew her way to our house so well, 
expressed and advocated opinions 
that bordered on Chartism. Fanny 


























was quite disgusted with him. ‘ What 
would—what could a man of birth 
and rank think of him?’ she asked. 
Sir Ernest said little, but he shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and looked hand- 
somely compassionate towards those 
to whom such blessings were de- 
nied. 

The week ended; the day, the 
hour of our departure arrived; Sir 
Ernest, now on intimate terms with 
the whole family, was going up to 
town with me, when we were to se- 
parate for a few days; he to godown 
to his place near Exeter, to issue in- 
vitations for the series of entertain- 
ments he intended giving in my 
honour; I to see after my patients, 
set them going with fresh doses, see 
that Archer was not having it all 
his own way with Bessie, and then 
to follow him to Rawley. 

‘I shall soon be down at the Moat 
Farm again, Tom, he said, as we 
parted. ‘I shall not be satisfied till 
the two places are drawn nearer— 
eh! old fellow ?” 

Dear little Fanny! she had made 
an impression, and no mistake. I 
liked the idea of her being ‘ Lady 
Hastings’ well; and J, through my 
generous obedience to what some 
people would call a rash impulse, 
had introduced her to this brilliant 
fate. 

I sauntered over to the Baintons 
in the evening—found Bessie had 
gone home for a few days, but was 
coming back again—heard that 
Archer admired her (hateful phrase!) 
very much—and told them of the 
acquaintance I had made in the wait- 
ing-room at Ely, and its results. 

Bainton was a cynical fellow. ‘You 
don’t mean that you took a fellow 
avowedly ‘on the loose’ at Christmas, 
when every decent man has an en- 
gagement of some sort, home to your 
pretty sisters—do you, Greylson ?’ 

‘My dear Bainton, depend upon it, 
those notions are mistakes—vulgar 
prejudices—don’t hold good when 
the test of common sense is applied 
to them. If a man has no relations, 
and does not choose to go and bore 
himself wherever he may chance to 
be asked, he had better go off on the 
chance of something agreeable turn- 
ing up in strange localities. It 
answered in Hastings’ case: it was 
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a kind of thing he had not been ac- 
customed to; but he enjoyed him- 
self, and made the best of it.’ 

‘I have no doubt he did,’ said 
Bainton, drily ; and I chuckled as I 
thought—‘ I wonder what they’Il say 
when they hear my sister is to be 
Lady Hastings?” 

It was a cold, bright January 
evening when I found myself stand- 
ing in the yard of the ‘ Red Lion,’ at 
Exeter. ‘ How far is Rawley from 
this ? I asked an ostler. 

‘A matter of four mile, he an- 
swered. ‘ Be’e gwain to Sir Ern’st’s, 
sir?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, rather pompously ; 
for I was a terrible snob, and ba- 
ronets had not been as thick as black- 
berries with me heretofore. 

I must here observe that I re- 
quired to dwell constantly on the 
rank, pomp, and circumstance of my 
new friend, in order to keep my spi- 
rits up at all. I had succeeded in 
having an interview with Bessie be- 
fore leaving town, when, with many 
blushes, she had given me to under- 
stand that I had been an unwise 
man to leave the field open. In fact, 
Archer had won her heart, and the 
promise of her hand, and nothing 
remained for me to do but to wish 
her happiness, and leave her. 

The Devonshire roads are pro- 
verbially picturesque, and preciously 
bad ; but I think I may safely back 
that road from Exeter to Rawley as 
the worst in the county. What with 
emotion and the jolting, my heart 
was in my mouth when we reached 
the lodge gates. 

‘Is Sir Ernest at home?’ I asked 
of the woman who came out to open 
them. 

‘Yes, sir,’ she replied. ‘He has 
been out this afternoon with Miss 
Audrey, but he’s in now.’ 

‘Who is Miss Audrey, I wonder ?” 
I said to myself, as I was driven up . 
to the hall-door, and I tingled with 
fraternal feelings on Fanny’s ac- 
count. 

I got out, paid the man, rang the 
bell, and pointing, as I passed the 
servant who opened the door, to my 
portmanteau, I ordered him to pick 
it up, and tell his master at once 
that Mr. Greylson was come. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said the man, 
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very respectfully, ‘but does master 
expect you ?” 

‘ Yes, certainly he does,’ I replied, 
rather hotly. 

‘Will you step in here, then,’ he 
said, opening the door of a cold 
library, in which I found myself 
presently alone, ‘ and I'll go and tell 
him.’ 

‘He had a warmer reception at 
the Moat Farm,’ I said, shiveringly. 
‘ However, it will be all right pre- 
sently.’ 


———— == 


ei 


‘I fear there is some mistake,’ he 
-“ env. ‘ Tam Sir Ernest Has- 


What my first impulse was I have 
no very distinct recollection. I be- 
lieve I subsided on to a sofa, and 
gazed vacantly and idiotically at the 
gentleman. At any rate, that is 
where I found myself, and what I 
found myself doing, when I reco- 
vered my senses partially after a 
time. 

While I was employed in putting 
him in possession of so much of the 
case as [ understood myself, the door 
opened, and a silk rustled heavily 
along over the carpet. 

‘Papa,’ a bewitching voice said, 





Minutes passed—I grew impatient, 
and, sooth to say, rather offended. At 
last I heard a firm step in the hall, 
the door was opened, and a tall, 
slight, noble-looking old man entered 
the room, with my card in his hand. 

He glanced inquiringly from it to 
me. 

‘Mr. Thomas Greylson? he said, 
interrogatively. 

‘ The same, sir,’ I replied. ‘I am 
here at the invitation of my friend, 
Sir Ernest Hastings.’ 
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‘are you coming to dinner? I am 
waiting.’ 

‘Yes, directly, Audrey, my love,’ 
he answered. 

And then I remembered that I 
ought to go; and while I was de- 
claring my intention of doing so, I 
glanced at the lady. 

She was a very a” girl of about 
eighteen, with a bright, fair, spark- 
ling face, and a graceful, slender 
figure. 

No pen can do justice to her 
charms as she stood—for she chose 
to stay and listen to the story of my 
deception and discomfiture—leanin 
on her father’s arm, on which she 
had placed her hand when impa- 
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tiently summoning him from the 
room. 


I see her now as I saw her then, 
with the long folds of her blue silk 
dress falling away round her tall, 
slight form in easy, graceful waves, 
that I have never seen achieved by 
any other woman in these days of 
crinoline. There was white lace 
round the top of her dress, I remem- 
ber; and her whiter neck rose above 
it, with the proud, soft sweep of a 
swan’s; and her long round white 
arms came out from more soft folds 
of lace ; and her taper fingers sparkled 
with gems; and her beautiful chest- 
nut hair was raised, and lifted back 
off her clear, bright brow, and 
fastened—it was half curl and half 
wave that hair—with a gold comb 
in a loosely mass of ring- 
lets behind. Her eyes flashed, and 
her lips parted merrily as I proceeded 
with my tale; and at last she inter- 
rupted me abruptly with— 

* Don’t be mortified about such a 
trifle. You have been taken in and 
tricked by one of the most specious 
rascals in existence.’ 

* Do you know him, then, madam?’ 
I asked. 

‘Do I not!’ she replied, paehinn, 
‘ Has not papa told you who he is? 
Well, then, I will, for it is well you 
should know at once, and be able to 
join us in the laugh. From ond 
description, it must have been _ 
late valet, turned away for robbery, 
thet you met.’ 

I suppose the mortification I ex- 
perienced was apparent in my coun- 
tenance. 

* Papa,’ she continued, ‘ Mr. Greyl- 
son must come in and dine with us, 
and then we will talk it over com- 
fortably.’ 
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She turned to lead the way, but I 
protested, and she paused. 

‘Certainly, certainly, you must,’ 
said her father ; and, after some little 
discussion, the result was that I did 
go in and dine with them; and 
though at first I felt like an im- 
postor, they soon set me at my ease, 
and made me far happier than I 
could have been at Rawley, even 
had the clever cheat, who had tricked 
me into coming there, been the ge- 
nuine baronet. 

Miss Hastings was an only child, 
and an heiress, and I must say that 
she was as self-willed and deter- 
mined as only children and heiresses 
have ever been since novels have 
been first written about them. First, 
she insisted, and made her father in- 
sist, upon my staying there that 
night; then she declared that ought 
to stay as long as I had been invited 
for by the audacious valet ; gben she 
insisted that I should accept an in- 
vitation to come again. In a very 
little time, if she had suggested, far 
less insisted upon #, I would have 
blown out my brains. 

‘However, she made no such sug- 
gestion; so, after a short period of 
(to me) deliriously happy inter- 
course, I made her an offer, and she 
og the finishing stroke to the affair 

y insisting upon marrying me. 

I don’t cut and carve people’s 
bodies any longer; for my wife has 
a profound distaste to surgery— 
besides, I am wanted at Rawley. 
The family gathering will take place 
as usual this year, but it will not be 
held at the Moat Farm. I am be- 
ginning to cultivate country-gentle- 
manish notions, and I want to have 
my own people about me in my 
own bouse, 
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CRICKETANA. 


Part V. 


LORD’S CRICKET-GROUND AND THE EARLY LONDON CLUBS—MARYLE- 
BONE CELEBRITIES WHO HAVE LATELY PASSED AWAY. 


O continue : Cricket, among other 
field-sports, being so highly 
conducive to health, no wonder that 
men high and low, and of all de- 
grees, play, and play it out of prin- 
ciple—that is, because they like it. 
e seriously maintain it is good for 
them; and that, while mens sana 
in corpore sano is essential to seeing 
straight and walking straight in the 
— of duty, we certainly ought to 
ave the satisfaction of feeling very 
virtuous while we so amuse our- 
selves. 

But of those who enter most se- 
riously into the sport, we must 
chiefly mention the M. C. C. and the 
Zingari. 

A few words shall be devoted to 
each. What can we say new of the 
M. C. C.? 

One way of saying things new is 
to rescue old things from oblivion ; 
and few of the rising generation 
know anything of the origin of the 
M.C. C. 

Since the beginning of the last 
century the famous Hambledon Club, 
in Hampshire, as well as the Coun- 
ties Kent and Surrey, used to play 
matches, creating interest far and 
wide, almost equal to a race for 
county stakes in these days. Earl 
Winchilsea and Sir Horace Mann 
were so ambitious for the honour of 
their counties, that—even as Fuller 
Pilch received an annuity to live 
where he could come and play for 
Kent—they were, even in those early 
and unsophisticated times, quite 
alive to the feeling of retaining a 
good player as bailiff or as game- 
keeper, though good for little else 
than to add strength to their Eleven. 

Cricket, about this time, must 
have required noble patronage to 
rescue it from the category of vulgar 
games; for Robert Southey thought 
it was not generally deemed a game 
for gentlemen in the middle of the 
last century. He quotes, in support 
of his opinion, a paper of the ‘ Con- 


noisseur,’ dated 1756, in which one 
Mr. Toby Bumper’s vulgarities are 
thus enumerated : ‘ Drinking purl in 
the morning, eating black puddings 
at Bartholomew Fair, boxing with 
Buckhorse, and also that he was 
frequently engaged at the Artillery 
Ground with Faukner and Dingate 
at cricket, and is esteemed as good a 
bat as either of the Bennets.’ 

Most truly times are changed. 
Fancy a gentleman now-a-days losing 
his character, instead of gaining one 
as good or better, by practising at 
Lord’s, and being one of the best 
bats of his day! 

Still at this very date there were 
those who either disdained the igno- 
rant prejudice against our noble 
game, or else found those to counte- 
nance them in cricket as a respect- 
able and worthy pastime. For Ho- 
race Walpole, writing in 1849, says 
the clergy were the great players ; 
and Lord Montford took as much 
pains as the late Benjamin Aislaby, 
Esq., for many years the secretary 
of the M. C. C., to bring a good field 
together. Horace Walpole’s words 
are: ‘I could tell you of Lord 
Montford’s making cricket matches, 
and fetching up parsons by express 
from different parts of England to 
play on Richmond Green.’ 

Add to this, that within one year 
of this very date, in 1748, there was 
an action at law to recover two bets 
of 25/. each, laid on a match of the 
County of Kent against All England, 
as in Waller’s Reports. The ques- 
tion raised was whether cricket was 
an unlawful game within the mean- 
ing of the Statute of the 9th of Anne 
against gaming. The Court very 
sensibly held as follows: ‘ Cricket is 
(to be sure) a manly game, and not 
bad in itself, but in the ill use that is 
made of it by betting more than 10/. on 
it: that is bad, and against the law.’ 

The Artillery Ground was the 
oldest metropolitan ground on re- 
cord. Matches on that ground were 
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advertised in the ‘ Daily Advertiser.’ 
The following sounds quite modern, 
copied from that paper in 1754 :— 

‘ Artillery Ground, London.—On 
Monday next will be played a Cricket 
Match of five a-side: Faulkner and 
the two Harrises, John Frame, and 
Darling, against John Mansfield, 
John Bell, John Bryant, little Ben- 
net, and William King, for a guinea 
aman. The wickets to be pitched 
at twelve o’clock. The match to be 
played out.’ 

The propriety of the game, from 
its mixed character, as also from the 
gambling it involved, certainly was a 
matter of discussion about this time ; 
because, in the ‘ The British Cham- 
pion,’ in 1743, a correspondent writes, 
among other observations :— 

*I have been led into these reflec- 
tions by some odd stories I have 
lately heard of cricket matches, to 
which, but for eye-witnesses, I never 
could have yielded any belief. Is it 
not a very wild thing to be as serious 
in making such a match as in the 
most material occurrences in life ?’ 

Then at this date cricket matches 
did excite the warmest interest, un- 
doubtedly. | 

‘Would it not be extremely odd 
to see lords and gentlemen, clergy- 
men and lawyers, associating them- 
selves with butchers and cobblers in 
pursuit of their diversions ?’ 

The writer then complains of the 
game being made, just as at Lord’s 
ngw, ‘the subject of public adver- 
tisement, to draw together great 
crowds of people, who ought all of 
them to be somewhere else.’ 

He further complains that— 

* The advertisements most impu- 
dently recite that great sums are 
laid. So some people are so little 
ashamed at breaking the laws that 
they had (from their high position) 
a hand in making, that they give 
public notice of it.’ 

The game that the said noblemen 
and gentlemen had learnt in the Ar- 
tillery Ground, near Finsbury Square, 
they afterwards practised in the White 
Conduit Fields. This White Conduit 
Club consisted of Lord Winchilsea, 
Sir H. Mann, and all the leading 
patrons of the game; but the exact 
date of the formation of that club 
cannot be ascertained; but it was in 


the year 1787 that the Marylebone 
Club was formed of its members, 
and used to meet early in each 
season at the ‘Star and Garter,’ in 
Pall Mall, to discuss the laws of the 
game over their wine—which laws 
grew up gradually, with almost as 
many alterations and additions as 
there were years during the last 
part of the century. The gradual 
growth of the constitution of these 
laws we reserve for development on 
another occasion. 

One of the attendants on the 
White Conduit Club was Thomas 
Lord, a Scotchman, said to have fled 
to London because, from his Jacobite 
predilections, his native land had 
proved unpleasant. Lord, very like 
a Scotchman, perceiving a demand 
for cricket accommodation, set up a 
supply, and, being promised sup- 
port, took a piece of ground in the 
year 1787, where now stands Dorset 
Square, which ground soon went by 
the name of ‘ Lord’s.’ 

From the time this first ‘ Lord’s 
Ground’ was formed, the White 
Conduit Club was re-established, or 
became the nucleus of another, un- 
der the name of the M. C. C. 

From the site of Dorset Square 
Thomas Lord afterwards removed, 
strange to say, not only himself and 
bats and balls, but the very turf on 
which they had played, to a second 
field, still called Lord’s, at South 
Bank, near the Regent’s Park. From 
South Bank, driven by the cutting 
of the canal, he next removed the 
very turf once more to the land now 
in possession of Mr. Dark, which 
is the veritable ‘Lord’s Cricket 
Ground’ of the present day. 

Thomas Lord had many ups and 
downs in life. Lord and his ances- 
tors were Roman Catholics, and had 
all their property confiscated—as Mr. 
Haygarth, in his ‘ Cricket Biogra- 
phies,’ written with so much care and 
industry, has collected—by taking 
part in the Rebellion of 1745; so 
that Lord’s father had to work as a 
labourer on the very farm that once 
belonged to him. Thomas Lord was 
once a mere bowler on the ground 
of White Conduit Fields, then the 
proprietor of Lord’s—also a wine- 
merchant, residing in a house look- 
ing on to ‘Lord’s. He only died 
G2 
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five years since, aged 74, at West- 
meon, in Hampshire, where he re- 
tired in his old age. . 

We need make no apology for 
saying thus much of a man who in 
any honest way left a name of world- 
wide celebrity. 

But there is a gentleman whose 
name deserves to be remembered in 
connection with Lord’s—even longer 
still—the name of Mr. William Ward, 
once Bank Director and Member of 
Parliament. Mr. Ward's name is 
chiefly known to the rising genera- 
tion as having made the longest 
score on record—z278; but it was 
only against Norfolk, an inferior 
Eleven, though Mr. Budd was a man 
given and bowled. But Marsden 
made 227 against W. Clarke and 
Tom Barker; and Mr. E. H. Grace, 
this year at Canterbury, made 192, 
and not out, against much good 
bowling, and not on smooth ground. 
He afterwards got, reckoning catches 
and stumping, every wicket in the 
second innings of the same game. 
Mr. Grace’s play on that occasion, 
regarded as a whole, far surpasses 
Mr. Ward’s, and is decidedly the 
greatest achievement on record. 
The M.C.C. presented him not 
only with a bat, but with the ball 
set on a stand with silver plate, 
suitably inscribed. 

About 1825, as Thomas Lord 
wished to retire, and there was great 
danger of so valuable a piece of 
building-ground being soon turned, 
like the old ground, into another 
Dorset Square, or covered with St. 
John’s Wood villas—Mr. Ward very 
patriotically purchased the lease, 
though only to be obtained at a very 
high price. In the year 1836 Mr. 
Ward had, from altered circum- 
stances, retired from his mansion in 
Bloomsbury Square, fashionable 
enough in those days—a house re- 
membered by many a Wykehamist ; 
for Mr. Ward, bred at Winchester, 
had regularly a Wykehamist. supper 
on the occasion of the School 
Matches—he then sold the remain- 
der of the lease to Mr. Dark. Mr. 
Dark has been connected with Lord’s 
for fifty-seven years—believed to 
have begun life as a boy on that 
ground. Dark was once a fair slow 
bowler. In 1835 he bowled ‘slows’ 
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for the M.C. C. at Oxford, but with- 
out much success. 

The M. C. C. always exhibited the 
best play in any part of England 
within reach of London—a small 
circle comparatively, before the 
days of railways; and they went 
on gathering strength, until in 1853 
the ‘Club and Ground’ played 
afd beat All England. The 
records of matches in the books of 
the M. C. C. commence with the 
year 1791. The Pavilion was burnt 
down between the first and second 
days of the Harrow and Winchester 
match in 1825, when the oldest 
scores perished. Copyists employed 
to preserve certain scores seem to 
have done their work very care- 
lessly. 

Many great men have been con- 
nected at some time of their lives 
with Lord’s and the M. C. C. Great 
in more senses than one, Lord Fre- 
deric said of Mr. Ward that he was 
too big to play at cricket; but there 
have been bigger men than Mr. 
Ward very useful in their way. 
James Burt’s playing weight was 
19 stone, Mr. A. Mynn’s as much, 
and Brown of Brighton played from 
16 to 18 stone. Mr. Benjamin Ais- 
laby must not be forgotten. His 
playing weight—for he did play— 
the part of running done both in 
field and at wicket by proxy, an 
indulgence granted to his years— 
must have been as great as either of 
those already named. For his long 
services as secretary, the M. C. C. 
honoured this gentleman with a re- 
quest to sit for his bust, now in the 
Pavilion. Mr. Ward loved a joke, 
even to the very verge of puns; 
and, being rather jealous, he re- 
marked, ‘ Humph! if they are going 
to take old Aislaby’s bust, they had 
better make haste, or he’ll burst first.’ 

Many very good, genial, honest 
souls, with very much of nature’s 
gentleman entering into their com- 
position, have left a name often men- 
tioned among the elders both of the 
Pavilion and of the ‘Ring. Two 
of these worthy fellows especially 
recur. 

The first is Saunders, a very ele- 
gant player, and one of the finest 
cutters ever seen. His style was 
new at that day: instead of shifting 
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the pivot foot to cut at off balls, he 
crossed the other over, as nearly all 
the best batsmen do now. Saunders’ 
health began to fail, with symptoms 
of consumption, about his twenty- 
eighth year, and the M.C. C., in pity 
for him, were kindly about to leave 
him out of the great match of the 
season, in order to spare his strength ; 
but poor Saunders was deeply af- 
fected at its being thought he was fit 
to play no longer, and exclaimed, 
‘Happen what will, I must play 
one match more.’ ‘ We could not 
refuse him,’ said Mr. Bennett, ‘ and 
he played. Never did he play in 
finer form; but this was his last 
match. He sank from that time, and 
never played 

The second of our favourites 
was James Cobbett. No man 
Was ever more popular as a 
player, either among the profes- 
sionals or their employers. He was 
by far the most easy in delivery, and 
the fairest of all round-arm bowlers. 
His hand never seemed above his 
elbow, but quite horizontal, and the 
ball went skimming and spinning 
from his hand. As Cobbett bowled 
to you, till the ball touched the 
ground it looked as plain and easy 
as bowling could be; but at the 
pitch it spun into the wicket with an 
increase of speed we rarely, if ever, 
have seen equalled. Buttress, how- 
ever, is very great in this way, and 
as a bowler, in his best days, is 
sesond to none at the present day. 
While Cobbett lived, tediously long 
scores were almost unknown, and 
he was noted as the man to get 
the hardest wicket—a bowler never 
to be ‘collared.’ Cobbett, like 
Saunders, was during his last year 
a painful sight to his friends— 
playing (!) in a state of pain, and 
wanting all that superfluity of 
health and spirits which cricket 
seems designed to throw off. He 
died of consumption, at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

A cricketer’s life is rather a hard 
one for some constitutions. Hillyer 
went with the M.C.C. to play at 
Lansdowne when the weather was so 
cold that men ran between whiles to 
the potato-cooking to warm their 
hands. His rheumatic attack that 
crippled him he dated from that 


day. Dorrington also was said to 
have caught his death of cold stand- 
ing in long wet cow-grass, in badly- 
kept ground, when playing country 
matches. 

An old man, in his recollections 
of Lord’s, said he never remembered 
any pugilist among cricketers—no 
professional pugilist he meant; for 
Mr. Budd was first-rate with the 
gloves; and when, at the visit of the 
allied sovereigns, the Elgin marbles 
were displayed, in the way of com- 
paring the modern muscular deve- 
lopment with that of the ancients in 
basso-relievo, some pugilistic exhi- 
bition was got up, and Mr. Budd 
was selected to put on the gloves. 
Byron depreciates this display un- 
fairly, when he sings of ‘all the 
bruisers from all St. Giles.’ 

Our friend could also remember 
very few butchers in the cricket- 
field, though Saunders was an in- 
stance; but as to tailors, there have 
been enough first-rates for ever to 
redeem that fraternity from the im- 
putation of constituting that frac- 
tional part of manhood so long the 
popular valuation of them. Why 
should we mention others, when 
Fuller Pilch, and Brown of Brighton, 
were knights of the needle both ? 

The very names of Brown and 
Lord’s Cricket Ground causes to 
move through our mind a moving 
scene of figures and events. 

Amongst all the powers of nature 
and the moving agencies of this 
world, some of the most trivial in 
appearance are by no means trivial 
in their effects. Who can say what 
the world owes to ‘chaff? It isa 
kind of stimulus that has moved 
many @ man who was proof against 
sober reason and cogent argument. 
Mr. Osbaldeston, by the terrific pace 
of his bowling, albeit he bowled 
double wicket matches away by tips 
and byes, used to boast of his supe- 
riority of single wicket. ‘Our men,’ 
said Mr. Ward, ‘ grew tired of being 
chaffed by Osbaldeston and the party 
usually about him, and were much 
at a loss how to take a rise out of 
him, when I called attention to 
Brown of Brighton, who was, I 
think, rather the faster of the two. 
The consequence was, that in 1318 
a match was made, and Osbaldeston 











appeared with his usual supporters, 
and was beaten. 

Seeing the match going against 
him, the same men who came to 
chaff on one side took the other, and 
Osbaldeston was so angry, that he 
scratched his name off the list of 
the M. C. C., and, with one or two 
exceptions, never played again. 

Brown and Osbaldeston were as 
fast as any bowlers on record. We 
remember hearing Mr. Budd say 
that the pace was much faster than 
Mr. Kirwan’s: he also said that 
neither Brown nor Osbaldeston 
was faster than Mr. Marcon. 
Probably Mr. Fellows was as fast. 
Mynn, Jackson, T. Sherman, and 
Tarrant deserve the next place in 

int of speed. Mr. Haygarth re- 
ates that ‘ little’ Dench of Brighton, 
in stopping for Brown, used to have 
a kind of sack stuffed with straw to 
protect himself: if so, we can attest 
that, in stopping to Mr. Marcon, our 
late very excellent friend John Mar- 
shall exhibited to us leggings made 
to order of prodigious thickness. 

We are all apt to think little of 
the play of bygone days; but some 
idea may be formed of the powers of 
William Beltham, if we call atten- 
tion to the fact, that when, in 1819, 
he first encountered Brown, Beldham 
was in his fifty-fourth year; and an 
eye-witness told us that, besides 
playing or slipping nearly every ball, 
till Brown did not like to bow! near 
him, he once ‘turned round and hit 
a leg-ball the way it was going,’ 
amidst great applause from the Pa- 
vilion. Beldham’s score was ‘ 72, 
bowled by Beagley.’ Let any one 
only picture to himself one of our 
superannuated players thus doing 
what he pleased with Mr. Fellows’ 
bowling at his best day! 

Lord F. Beauclerk, at the same 
age, scored 78 in one innings against 
= then the best bowler of his 

ay. 
As to the age of cricketers in early 
days, the players had a long reign 
before they were superseded. For 
in 1810 & match was played between 
the old and the young—the young 
being limited to the age of thirty- 
eight; whereas now you can hardly 
name an All England man as old as 
thirty-eight, the choice is so large. 
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Younger men tread the old “ones 
out. John Bayley, the slow round- 
arm bowler, played on in the great 
matches till his fifty-sixth year, and, 
strange to say, he was never greatly 
distinguished till he was aged forty- 
two. Lillywhite played till about 
the’same age: Bayley, like Pilch 
and Brown, was a tailor. 

Bayley of late years has been em- 
ployed chiefly as an umpire, espe- 
cially since the death of Caldecourt, 
often called ‘Honest Will Calde- 
court,’ a worthy, civil man, who 
served as a practice bowler to the 
Marylebone Club for the long period 
of forty seasons. He was one of the 
very best cricket tutors we ever re- 
member. We acknowledge deriving 
more information from Caldecourt 
than from any one man: his expe- 
rience had been so great, and he 
could give a reason for everything. 
Had Caldecourt been a scholar, his 
Recollections would have been cu- 
rious. We particularly remember 
some of his observations about the 
matches that were bought and ‘made 
safe’ in early days. It was only 
meng to make any bet safe by 

wribing, when the strength of a side 

lay in some two great players; but 
in our time, unless you bribed nearly 
half the side, the event would still 
remain too doubtful for heavy odds. 
Caldecourt said he had seen sharp 
practice, and dishonour of another 
kind, too commonly among the em- 
ployers ; so what could you say to 
the servants? It must have been a 
strange scene, that to which we 
were at the time adverting—when 
the dinner-party in the Pavilion was 
surprised at a crowd and a fight, 
or preparations for a fight, in the 
middle of the ground ; and forthwith 
L—— and S—— (we will tell the 
names to no one who knows them 
not already, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of friends or relatives) were 
ordered to be brought into the Pavi- 
lion. The two men were so much 
excited, and powerful men both, that, 
to prevent mischief, one was placed 
on each side of the table. Then be- 
gan recriminations. 

‘ You were paid to lose the Surrey 
match.’ 

‘You were bought over at Not- 
tingham.’ 














* Who missed the catch at Bury?” 

* Ay, and who bowled at anything 
but the wicket down in Kent?” 

The looks of some of the M. C. C., 
who had lost their money contrary 
to all calculation on these several 
matches, must have been amusing to 
see.—The two | never had an 
opportunity of selling any more 
matches from that day forth. 

‘I have seen things quite as bad 
in a milder form,’ said Mr. Felix. ‘I 
remember once an express expected 
on the morning of a Kent match, to 
say whether Wenman could play or 
not. Two gentlemen (?) walked 
down to the gate at Lord’s for the 
earliest information. The reply was, 
“ Wenman is too ill to play.” “That's 
a pity,” was the remark; “ but you 
and I need say nothing about it. I 
think we can now afford to back 
England.” Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to bet against Kent!’ 

This, and actions of the same kind, 
common men feel is not honest, how- 
ever fashionable ; and we cannot for- 
get that more than once they have 
been quoted to us, with the com- 
ment, ‘Now pray, sir, which is 
worse?’ But let us turn from this 
unpleasant subject. 

Lord Frederick Beauclerk is the 
greatest name in cricket. He was a 
frequent attendant at Lord’s, either 
as a player or a looker on, for nearly 
sixty years. A vivid description of his 
lordship, as the very picture of life, 
activity, and spirits, has more than 
once crossed our mind, when at his 
last days he appeared at Lord’s only 
in his brougham, and always, as it 
seemed, with a lady-nurse at his 
side, looking a striking illustration 
of the strong man becoming weak- 
ness at the last. 

Lord Frederick’s batting was 
certainly not superior to Mr. 
Budd’s; his fielding, usually at 
short slip, was not so good. In- 
deed, as to Mr. Budd, Clarke said 
he remembered him the best fields- 
man he had ever seen, having 
played against him at Nottingham, 
when Mr. Budd caught nine at 
middle wicket. But, nevertheless, 
Thomas Beagley, we have no doubt, 

ke the general feeling of the 
players of his day, when he said 
that Lord Frederick would have been 
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first chosen. Caldecourt “said the 
same. Lord Frederick was the best 
bowler of his day at Cambridge, but 
was not there distinguished as a bat. 
The story is that the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, seeing him bowl at Cam- 
bridge, brought him out at Lord’s. 
In batting his lordship was a very 
easy, graceful player, formed on the 
model of Beldham. He played 
thirty-five seasons, and yet scored 
so well up to the last, that his 
average was the highest on record. 

No doubt an average there is a 
very uncertain criterion. Mr. Ward 
used to complain that the manager 
of matches had a great advantage in 
putting himself in when the light, 
the bowling, or the time of day was 
more favourable. To be told to go 
in at a quarter to seven o’clock in 
the evening tries your average hard, 
as compared with the man who can 
reserve himself for the next morning. 

Again, a good average is all in 
favour of the man who thinks more of 
his own innings than of the game. 
Beldham told us that he ‘ could never 
half play unless runs were really 
wanted.’ And this is very charac- 
teristic of a great player. Therefore, 
without depreciating Lord Frederick, 
we think it fair to observe, that while 
his position and his talent placed 
him high over all, he had no slight 
advantage in the score books. 

John Sparks told us that Lord 
Frederick lost all fondness for bowl- 
ing from the time that Hammond 
set the example of running in to 
slow bowling. Hammond once hit 
back a ball so hard, that it whizzed 
dangerously past his lordship’s head. 
Mr. Budd also said that there was 
something so powerful and menacing 
about Lambert’s hitting—standing, 
as he used to do, so as to cover much 
ground before his crease, and swing- 
ing his bat in a wide-sweeping circle 
—that it was rather trying to the 
nerves of a bowler. We have else- 
where mentioned that we saw George 
Parr, when trying his best to dis- 

of Carpenter near the end of 
is famous innings—97, on the side 
of the United—shrink without at- 
tempting to catch a swift return 
from Carpenter. Carpenter after- 
wards told us that he hit the ball so 
sharply, he should not have been 









afraid of any man’s catching it. 
However, Parr was then past his 
quickest days, or we should have 
expected an attempt under all cir- 
cumstances. What we have related 
of Hammond was not the only 
danger to which Lord Frederick was 
exposed during his long career. He 
broke a finger at Nottingham, and 
was threatened with lock-jaw. He 
had been scolding Sherman for slack 
play, and the next ball that came to 

im Sherman threw hard with a 
vengeance. 

Beagley and Caldecourt both said 
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that his lordship was truly valuable 
as a general—not least because he 
was sure to be obeyed. Still he was 
a perfect judge of the game; and, 
said Beagley, ‘he did find out a 
man’s hit so very soon,’ and set his 
field to foil it without loss of time. 
Lord Frederick used to say of 
Budd, that he always wanted to 
win the game off one hit. The 
truth was, Budd was a man of 
commanding strength and quick- 
ness, and he confessed to us—‘I 
used to delight in hard hitting, and 
to see the ring obliged to fall back 
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further and further as I warmed 
in my play. To step in to an over- 
pitched ball, and drive with all the 
impetus of my heavy bat, weighing 
three pounds of good stuff, was my 
favourite play.’ Lord Frederick 
might naturally envy that dashing, 
powerful style, which was not in the 
nature of his play; yet his lordship 
was a compact, strongly-built man, 
large about the loins, and one of the 
best men at a hundred-yard race, ot 
which he ran no small number—five 
feet nine inches high, and weighing 
about eleven and a half stone. 

Lord Frederick was one of the 
slowest of the slow bowlers of that 
day. Mr. Budd was certainly slow 
enough to make good bowling, but 
Lord Frederick was slower still; 
but, Vig a LF a judge of play, 
pitehin g within an inch of where 

e desired to pitch, with a delivery 
which caused a quick rise, he was 
very effective, especially in days 
when going in to hit had not be- 
come the fashion. 

Sparks said Hammond showed 
the way to beat it by stepping in, 
and slow bowling disappeared. At 
the end of its long reign there was 
one man who had practised till 
he brought it to great perfection ; 
but he was bit off directly, and al- 
most broke his heart about it. But 
the thing was then found out, and 
slow bowling for the time was no 
good at all. Old Sherman would 
sometimes walk quietly in the 
moment the ball was out of the 
bowler’s hand. This was not wise : 
still it made no difference to Sher- 
man; for if the ball proved well 
pitched up, Sherman was ready to 
hit it; and if not, he would stand 


and play it just as coolly as if still 
on his ground. 

But a few more words of our old 
friend Mr. Budd, against whom, with 
the Lansdowne Club, we have played 
some very pleasant matches, and 
have a distinct remembrance of him 
when he was still the quickest runner 
on the ground. His off-hitting was 
very brilliant when we first remem- 
ber him. He has more than once 
made nine by one hit—once at Wool- 
wich, when the best of fieldsmen, 
Mr. Parry, went after the ball; he 
also hit clean out of the old Lord’s 
Ground on the site of Dorset Square. 
Lord said he would give twenty 
pounds if ever any man did thus 
prove the insufficiency of his ground. 
Budd claimed the money for the be- 
nefit of the players, who crowded 
round to tell him what he had won. 
But Lord was shabby, and would not 
pay them—pleading, we suppose, 
that he spoke in a figurative sense. 

Mr. Budd holding an appointment 
in the War Office, played in all the 
great matches at Marylebone from 
the year 1805 to1825. He then left 
London, but gladdened the eyes of 
many by making his appearance 
with the Wanstead Park Eleven 
in 1837. The success of his bowl- 
ing in the first innings made 
the veteran rather chuckle at the 
thought of showing that old ways 
were sometimes best; but next in- 
nings Mr. Ward went in with Mr. 
Charles Taylor, and then Mr. Budd’s 
game was up. Ofcourse Mr. Ward 
knew all about it, having regularly 
encountered him for many years.— 
Mr. Budd played full fifty years in 
town and country, playing for Purton 
against Marlborough College in 1851. 
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SOFT, thoughtful face, mellow 
and olive tinted; cavernous 
eyes, dreamy, yet full of a subdued 
power, which hint at the true artis- 
tic embers glowing steadily behind ; 
an air of that romantic dignity, 
dashed with a tone of melancholy, 
which somehow fills every Italian 
face ; a short, dark’ beard, trained, 
heart-shape, out of Titian or Porde- 


none; a spare figure; a stature 
something over middle size — this 
is famous Guiseppe Verdi, the most 

pular composer in Europe, as he 
o been imprisoned in the focal lens 
of M. Disderi of Paris, and multi- 
plied in innumerable cartes de visite. 

This, too, is that Guiseppe Verdi 
who came to London for the late 
festival, and was so unhandsomely 
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dealt with by the distinguished per- 
sonages who had the direction of the 
solemnity. It was unfortunate that 
the old ‘shopkeeping’ hoof should 
have been protruded on such an oc- 
casion; and this rebuffed Crowned 
Head of the opera, so ungracious.a 
memory of British appreciation of 
hisrank. Contrasted, too, with that 


- 


we 


shopkeepers,’ and other libels of the 
like uncomplimentary nature. For 
this reason, in any doings of the 
grand artistic world, is England un- 
ceremoniously left out. The destiny 
of music is regulated not at London, 
but at Paris, Vienna, or Milan. No 
composer dreams of bringing out his 
work at Covent Garden, but at La 
Scala, or in the Rue Lepeltier, or 
the Opera Comique. No maestro 





noble recognition of the Peerage of 
Art which he will find abroad—that 
profound homage—that profuse en- 
noblement of what is already en- 
nobled—this practical, commercial 
treatment must have come upon the 
artist with surprise, and perhaps 
amusement. To such unfortunate 
acts as these we owe the ‘ nation of 
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dreams of composing his opera for 
the public of London; nor does he 
care to solicit the musical suffrages 
of that great constituency. Albion 
—-perfidious musically, as well as in 
other directions — is outside the 
charmed pale. Certainly it is to be 
lamented that we are not a little 
more magnificent and less mercan- 
tile in our artistic government. In 
foreign countries the opera is a grand 
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institution of state. To be director 
is to be a sort of musical Prime 
Minister, and rules superbly or falls 
splendidly or with dignity. It is 
known that two kings competed for 
the honour of making Meyerbeer a 
baron; and the master was 
persuaded to arrange the matter by 
allowing the monarch of his’ own 
fatherland to have the preference. 

Verdi is about the most popular 
of these musical Crowned Heads; 
and as there is now a dangerous 
heresy spreading abroad that the 
huge public is about the best judge 
of what pleases the huge public 
itself, this may be taken as no mean 
test of merit. A few years back 
there was actually what might be 
called a Verdi jubilee year; when 
this famous composer was in posses- 
sion of almost every opera-house in 
Europe. The roving Englishman, 
with his flaming Murray in hand, 
stops before the door of the Apollo 
Theatre at Rome, whose walls are 
washed by the yellow Tiber, and 
reads that this evening will be played 
‘The Masked Ball.’ Then going 
down to Naples, by vetturino, he 
will think of spending his first even- 
ing at St. Carlo, and will find that 
truculent Conde di Luna, in his pic- 
turesque white cloak, pursuing his 
vindictive design in the lawless spirit 
of the middle ages. He will travel 
on to Florence and find the same 
opera before him at the Pergola. 
At Sienna, at Bologna, the lyrical 
drama has been languishing by rea- 
son of unappreciated novelties; but 
the skilful impressario, feeling the 
pulse of the time, has fallen back 
upon the robust ‘ Troubadour,’ and is 
fast filling up his exhausted coffers. 
At Paris there is ‘ Reprise d’il 
Trovatore ;’ and at the Grand Opera 
it has been taken into a French 
atelier, where French workmen have 
altered it into ‘Le Trouvére,’ to be 
declaimed by strident Rogér. At 
St. Petersburgh, Bucharest, it was 
the same. Here was a true living 
apotheosis—to say nothing of the 
canonization by organ-murder, and 
the universal inharmonious razzia 
made on select morceaux by profes- 
sors of that instrument. 

This notable composer is by birth 
Parmesan, and came into the world 


at a little contemptible town called 
Bussetto, in the late duchy, which 
geographers have not thought while 
to set down on their maps. His 

ts were mere peasants, and 
could not afford to have him taught 
reading or the ordinary elements of 
education. However, an honest 
priest of his — took a fancy to 
him and taught him these necessary 
branches, with, moreover, such little 
music as he knew himself, so that, 
by-and-by, he was confounded by 
this wonderful pupil composing mi- 
litary marches and bits of church 
music for festivals. In these cases 
the old story but repeats itself. 
The next step is to reach some city 
where there may be a proper open- 
ing for all these brilliant gifts, and 
young Verdi contrives to push for- 
ward to Milan, where he becomes a 
musical drudge and slaves at giving 
lessons at tenpence an hour. As 
usual, too, came the first chance, 
and the silken cord swung past 
over his head. He caught it, and 
Merelli, of the Great Scala Theatre, 
tossed him a libretto and bade him 
prove what stuff was in him. In 
Italy every music master has written 
his opera, or can, his opera: hope- 
less mediocrities in most instances, 
yet still with a wonderful dash and 
happy simulation of the grand man- 
ner of better men. They can all 
talk in music, at least, and can utter 
their ideas with a marvellous fluency, 
though the language may not be of 
the best. The libretto that was 
flung to him was ‘Oberto di San 
Bonifacio, and an opera succeeded. 
Of course, beyond the ‘ pué’s’ of an 
enthusiastic audience, pf ome was no 
substantial reward—success was the 
money with which he was paid. But 
he was bidden to try his hand on 
another work; but just at this criti- 
cal point his wife died—a beautiful 
woman, to whom he was tenderly 
attached—and the disorder of his 
mind was reflected fatally in his 
new work, the ‘Giorno di Regno.’ 
‘One Day’s Reign’ has the distinc- 
tion of being the only work of 
Verdi’s that has failed. Nota whit 
discouraged, he set to work seriously 
to consider his own shortcomings, 
betook himself to a severe course of 
study of all the great literary mas- 











ters, read and re-read Dante, Ariosto, 
and all the great lyrists of different 
countries, and thus became pene- 
trated with the true poetic fire. 
This may have been but a fanciful 
theory of his admirers; yet it has 
always seemed to me that some such 
reason would give the key to that 
peculiar effect of his operas, and 
their truly lyrical power and inspi- 
ration. 

‘Nabuco’ was his next effort—a 
stately subject, which he handled, 
as the French say, mayistralement. 
It was a genuine success. However, 
it brought him more fame than 
money. Still, eighty pounds in the 
city of Milan is acceptable enough, 
and goes a long way. It was more 
valuable too, as earnest; for, from 
that moment, he was pursued with 
importunity by a perfect mob of 
directors. From that hour he had 
got his foot upon the steps of the 
musical throne, and very shortly 
after was seated firmly, with the 
sceptre in his hand. Since then he 
has ruled ‘with an amiable musical 
despotism ; and, curious to say, his 
long reign has produced no lassitude 
in his subjects, who are only greedy 
for a continuance of this harmonious 
yoke. 

From this time forth his pen 
never rested, and he sent forth a 
steady and unflagging stream of 
music, never interrupted for a mo- 
ment. His work is represented by 
twenty-four operas in seventeen 
years ; not by any means too rapid 
a rate of production for a man to 
whom a portion of daily composition 
is as necessary as his daily eating 
and drinking. The action of genius 
is more or less rapid. In eloquence, 
both of poetry and music, ideas only 
crowd too fast, though, afterwards, 
there is room for the /ime labor and 
careful chastening. But this is a 
very different speed from that of 
the hero of a hundred operas, Don- 
nizetti, who would dash in a couple 
of acts in a night. 

Next followed ‘Ernani,’ based on 
Victor Hugo’s play produced at the 
Fenice Theatre in Venice, and the 
‘Two Foscari,’ written specially for 
the great Roman Theatre, the 
Apollo. ‘Jean D’Arc’ and these 
two preceding operas were the re- 
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sult of one year’s work. Follows 
then—to give a bald chronological 
enumeration—‘ Alzire,’ at Na les, in 
1845; ‘ Attila,’ at the same p 
1846; ‘ Macbeth,’ at the Penola 
Theatre, Florence, in 1847; the 
* Masnadieri,’ at London, in the same 
year; the ‘ Jerusalem,’ a recasting 
of the ‘Lombardi’ according to 
French taste and canons; the ‘ Cor- 
saro,’ at Trieste, in 1848; the ‘ Bat- 
taglia di Legnano,’ for the Apollo at 
Rome, in the year of revolutions 
1848; ‘Luisa Miller,’ at Naples, in 
1849; ‘ Stiffelio,’ at Trieste, in 1850; 
‘ Rigoletto, at Venice, in 1851; 
‘ Trovatore,’ at Rome, in 1853; ‘La 
Traviata,’ at Venice, in the same 
year; ‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,’ at 
the Grand Opera, Paris, in the year 
of its Exposition, together with 
‘ Aroldo,’ ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ ‘ La 
Vendetta in Domino,’ alias ‘ Il Ballo 
in Maschera,’ both written for Rome, 
and two operas still in his desk, ‘ Il 
Re Lear, and ‘La Sforza di Des- 
tino,’ make up a tolerably accurate 
list of this master’s compositions. 
Of these, only three may be said to 
have failed, namely, ‘ Alzire,’ ‘Un 
Giorno di Regno,’ and ‘ Il Corsaro’— 
not very many reverses out of such 
a tide of victories. ‘Macbeth,’ be- 
sides its agreeable incidents of abun- 
dant pecuniary profits, entailed on 
him the fatigue of coming before the 
curtain no less than thirty times, 
to say nothing of the rough and 
inconvenient admiration of insane 
Venetian youths, with mountains of 
bouquets and serenades, and hust- 
ling the maestro home in triumph. 
His début in France brought 
him the Cross of the Legion; and 
the special opera which he com- 
posed for Paris, the grade of Officer 
in that Order. The bait of Capel- 
meister to the Emperor at Vienna 
was held out to him in vain; but he 
is said not to care for such distinc- 
tions. The little effete Duchy of 
Parma, which should reasonably 
have been grateful to him for bring- 
ing it some notoriety, declined to 
bestow on him her Grand Cross, 
through a feeble Bourbon piece of 
etiquette, that he had not submis- 
sively sued for it. But through all 
this European éclat his heart, like 
that of a musical Goldsmith, kept 
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fondly turning to the little pastoral 
corner where he was born; and a 
good slice of that precious eighty 
meme = which his first paying work 
rought him went to purchase the 
little lowly chaumiére in the nig- 
gardly duchy where he was born. 
As the eighty pounds expanded, 
with fresher and more famous 
works, into hundreds and thousands, 
so did the lands and stone, pines 
and hills, which were in view of the 
little chaumiére, spread out into an es- 
tate, and the maestro, turning his qua- 
vers and his crotchets into fair Italian 
earth, became a territorial seigneur— 
the darling wish of every Italian 
man and woman of music. So Co- 
letti, most passionate and dramatic 
of baritones, lives on his Sabine 
farm, near to Rome, in which he 
wisely invested his ut in alt bari- 
tonic ; and yet, now and again, from 
pure affection for his old calling, 
puts on the ermine and crimson of 
the Doge of Venice, and pours out 
his very heart in the despairing pro- 
test of the luckless Foscari. So, 
too, with Collini, also a territorial 
tenor. And this Maestro Verdi 
loves not so much the roar and 
whirl of the opera-house, and the 
compliments of titled virtuosi, as 
that early Italian scene, where it is 
said the harvests are got in poeti- 
cally by musical reapers, to choruses 
from ‘ La Traviata’ and ‘Il Trova- 
tore.’ 
It will hardly be suspected that 
Italy, which is titularly the Land of 
Song, but scarcely claims to be the 
land of money, should be found by 
them the most profitable musical 
hunting-grounds. The treasuries 
of London, Paris, and Vienna en- 
gulph the singing birds of Italy as 
in a delicious pecuniary maelstrom ; 
but composers she draws back 
again into her own rich bosom. It 
is a happy thing, after all, that this 
inspired calling should not bring 
pure destitution in its wake, but 
should be sumptuously treated and 
acknowledged o a grateful world. 
Poets may be D agp upon a pit- 
tance, but e successful com- 


is a sultan. Here are a few 
which will make our humble 

guild of tune-writers gasp. 
Our famous maestro’s favourite 
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fashion of investing a new opera to 
the greatest profit is something 
after this order. Ricordi, the great 
music-seller of Milan, the huge 
entrepreneur of singers, and general 
dabbler in all musical ‘securities, 
takes the ‘ farming ’ of the opera from 
him at a sum—say of two thousand 
four hundred pounds (sixty thou- 
sand francs). This in itself is not 
an indifferent ‘prime,’ but there is a 
slight _—— to the agreement 
under the head of ‘ droits d'auteur,’ 
which is the most fruitful portion of 
the bargain. There are some eighty 
theatres in Italy, and with nearly 
all these the farmer contracts for a 
season’s representation at—say two 
hundred pounds a season. This in 
a rough way would represent from— 
say from eight to ten thousand 
pounds; and taking it that there 
are three seasons in the year, it will 
be seen what a musical gold-mine a 
new Verdi opera must prove. And 
of these handsome profits just one- 
half passes to the composer under 
the pleasant euphonism of droits 
d@’auteur, 

Meyerbeer, admittedly a pro- 
founder musician, with whom an 
opera is the patient labour of ten 
years, has not reaped the same 
golden harvest. His music is, as it 
were, of an harmonious scholastic 
divinity ; and too strong a meat for 
the ordinary babes of boxes and 

tre. His ‘ Robert,’ acknow- 
edged to be his most successful, 
brought him in twenty-five years 
scarcely fifteen hundred pounds. 
This was under thé rather niggardly 
system of ‘authors’ rights’ in 
France, which is yet a marvel of 
prodigality compared with our own, 
which stood for the modest remune- 
ration of ten pounds a night for the 
earlier performances, reduced to four 
pounds for the later ones. It was 
said to have brought the Grand 
Opera House of Paris over a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

Every musician will have re- 
marked that this famous maestro, 
Guiseppe Verdi, has introduced with 
his music a new ‘manner.’ There 
was ‘a manner’ common to Rossini 
and Bellini, Donnizetti, Mercadante, 
and others. They manipulated their 
operas pretty much after the same 
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pattern. There was the brilliant 
‘overture’ the regulation ‘arias,’ 
with their symphonies and flourishes, 
the duets, quartets, and trios, making 
a neat bit of operatic marquetry, but 
put together fully as much with a 
view to detached performance on 
drawing-room boards as for a stage. 
With Donizetti, at least, there was 
always an arriére pensée for the 
music-shops; but Verdi was a re- 
volutionist. 

There is a remarkable German 
book, written by one who has been 
derided as the prophet of the music 
of the future, and whose rough, un- 
courteous treatment, on a visit of 
invitation, is another piece of un- 
handsome musical conduct our Lon- 
don world need not boast of. The 
theories of Richard Wagner, however 
unfortunate in his own personal ex- 
emplification, seem to have had 
enormous influence over the Italian’s 
mind, without, however, being dis- 
figured by any of the absurd 
extravagance developed in the per- 
formances of the German. It is 
unlikely that Verdi should have 
studied these Teutonic theories. It 
is more probable that he arrived at 
them by his own instinct, and a 
sense that here was the true basis of 
opera music. Even unmusical minds 
will understand this principle. It 
may be explained in a sentence or two. 

Music is but a mode of expression, 
limited certainly, but of wonderful 
power and intensity. It may be 
used, therefore, much as the poet 
uses language and the painter paint- 
ing—as an imperfect representation 
of what is within, in the mind. It 
naturally struck, then, the reformers 
in opera—the Pre-Raphaelites as they 
may be called—that the shape and 
even the spirit of opera, as they 
found it, was very artificial and con- 
ventional. 

That here were duets and arias, 
excellent as compositions, but cold 
and valueless as expressive of the 
situation where they were placed; 
thaf every piece was cast too much 
in the same arbitrary mould; and 
that, in short, to take one example 
to serve for all the rest, it was a very 
poor and bald translation of the 
whirl and passion of a crisis in the 
last act, which should suspend the 


action for a long and formal sym- 
phony; should then advance the 
soprano heroine to the footlights and 
measure out to her so many bars of 
slow melody; should then measure 
out to the hero tenor his allowance 
of precisely an equal amount of 
bars; should then work the two 
voices together in harmonious thirds; 
and finally, after a handsome shake 
and flourish apiece, land both on the 
final chord. A little reflection will 
show many more points where this 
regulation pipeclay, as it may be 
called, prevails. 

Now the method of the Italian is 
something after this manner. He is 
said to have a poetic mind, and to 
delight specially in the works of 
Victor Hugo. He seizes on a stirring 
tale of passion, reads and re-reads it, 
gets satiated, as it were, with its 
spirit and fire, and then begins to 
write under its influence. He does 
with his notes precisely as the poet 
does with his language —he makes 
it the speech of his characters. He 
does not heed all these unmeaning 
and fatal conventional breaks; and 
in such a duet as was but now de- 
scribed, makes his hero and heroine 
exhibit their feelings as persons who 
were gifted with musical voices, but 
not speech, would do. It is not, 
after all, ‘in the eternal fitness of 
things’ that such should always be 
the unchanging shape of a duet. 
Those who would see how magni- 
ficently this principle may be illus- 
trated, and the old formality ex- 
ploded, should hearken to the superb 
duet in the ‘Ballo in Maschera.’ 
Thus it is that Verdi has produced 
perfect poems—a little irregular in 
shape, but each tinged with a pe- 
culiar hue of its own. Hearken to 
the famous duet from ‘ Macbeth,’ 
even in a drawing-room, and the 
emotion is, ‘ How dramatic! whatan 
exact translation of the situation !’ 

Like the famous painter, Turner, 
Verdi has several ‘manners,’ which, 
however, may be reduced to two or 
three very broad and distinct styles. 
The resemblance to the painter 
spreads over more points than one, 
for the composer is eminently a 
gorgeous colourist, and plays as 
many tricks with his rich, luscious 
music as did the eccentric painter. 

















His earlier o , utterly unknown 
in England, y the old manner- 
isms of the period—the bald and 
formal stereotyped accompaniment 
—hillock-shaped—and the inevitable 
premonitory symphony or prelude 
to every air. Again, when his 
heroine is in serious trouble or 
difficulties, she lays her mind to the 
situation and finds relief in an ex- 
hibition of copies, flourishes, and 
bravura. Still, a good deal of the 
new vigour breaks through this 
rococco disguise, so that the pure 
Verdi element does not begin to 
show itself until the production of 
* Nabuco,’ ‘ Lombardi,’ ‘ Ernani,’ the 
* Due Foscari,’ and ‘ Attila” In 
these are those significant Verdi 
marks and tokens which first drew 
attention to his powers—the tre- 
mendous unison es — where 
the brazen squadrons of the orchestra 
bray in unfair and overwhelming 
rivalry with the voices on the stage, 
and the fresh, bold, and surprising 
shapes which his melodies take. Yet 
even now, in the ‘Lombardi’ and 
‘ Ernani’ especially, there is an old- 
fashioned tinge. ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Attila,’ 
‘ Rigoletto,’ the ‘ Trovatore,’ repre- 
sent a more solid and yet profounder 
style of music, with something of 
a German solidity, strongly com- 
bined with an Italian flow of melody. 
This is his second manner, which 
has been gradually intensifying 
through the whole series of his later 
operas. 

There is a very pleasing feature 
in famous foreign opera houses—the 
reasonable pride and affection with 
which works specially composed for 
them are regarded and fostered. 
Thus ‘ Robert le Diable’ belongs 
imperishably to the Grand Opera. 
The ‘ Rebert’ traditions are kept 
alive, its past glories are talked of 
with reverence and relish, and the 
result is that nowhere can so effec- 
tive a representation be placed on 
the stage. Thus, too, the ‘Due 
Foscari’ belongs specially to Rome, 
where there is occasionally reprise 
of this noble opera, with that pas- 
sionate baritone of Coletti’s, before 
alluded to. In this pathetic com- 


position has Verdi caught the whole 
power and emotional struggle of the 
can be more touch- 


story. Nothing 
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ing than the mournful declamation 
of the aged Doge, from whom the 
stern laws of the Republic are 
separating his son. The despairing 
entreaties of the wretched father— 
in the famous Finale—now conjur- 
ing this, now that member of the 
Council of Ten, and the angry re- 
crimination of those terrible minis- 
ters, could not be more powerfully 
or so intelligibly expressed in the 
most impassioned lines of spoken 
tragedy. Now, long after, the 
clouds roll away, and the huge 
interior of that Apollo Opera House, 
upon the Tibur, opens, and the 
orchestral thunders roll and swell, 
and the lights burn dimly, and the 
noble Roman lords and ladies look 
down from their sacred tier, while 
the brave old Doge, Coletti, pours 
out a passionate baritone from his 
very heart. 

The ‘Trovatore’ is surely in 
music what the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ is in Romance. Familiar even 
to satiety, it is ever welcome. Hack- 
neyed, worn threadbare, ground and 
ground again upon vile and debasing 
street organs, which is enough to 
set us in direct hostility to the 
noblest air ever written, we still 
hearken to it with a sort of affection. 
Like Scott’s noble verdict on Doctor 
Goldsmith’s famous romance, we 
shall listen to it in youth and in 
age, and bless the memory of the 
man who knows so well how to 
reconcile us to human nature. 
Through it runs a soft even current 
of melody: and one can fancy the 
traveller in foreign countries, wearied 
with his day’s journey, turning into 
the Scala Theatre for a draught of 
this music, soothing and tranquiliz- 
ing as a fragrant cigar. The grand 
unwashed in the Olympus of the 
Dublin Opera House, know every 
note of this famous work—even the 
abstruser bits: and a spasmodic 
flutter, and noisy agitation, with 
difficulty hushed down, rustles 
round their heavenly abode, as the 
symphonies of welcome and cherished 
bits set in. 

With a strained and horrible 
story, yet what suitable tone and 
colour in the music! To his stories, 
does this master always fit on a 
gorgeous suit—which yet exhibits 
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his peculiar fashion—and at the 
same time reflects the peculiar 
special character of the action. 
Delightful, and always acceptable 
is it to see the white cloak and 
velvet tunic of the truculent Count 
fluttering to the breeze, as that law- 
less noble stamps to and fro, de- 
claiming his wicked designs—a part 
which some way seems to be for 
ever associated with Signor Gra- 
ziani—who, if ever he purchase an 
Italian seignory for himself and his 
heirs, should assuredly choose the 
name of ‘ Luna’ for his title. What 
spirit and vigour and dramatic life 
in that garden scene of the first Act: 
where the three figures pour out 
their griefs and fears and defiances 
in a perfect tempest of musical de- 
clamation. What wild Rembrandt- 
ish effect in the witch’s narrative 
of the burning—which seems lit up 
as it goes along with lurid flashes 
of harmony: especially where that 
witch bears the name of ‘ Garica.’ 
Above all, it will be noted as an 
instance of this master’s art, and 
thorough appreciation of his story, 
what an atmosphere of growing 
gloom he ha° cast over the closing 
portion of the story, deepening at 
every instant. 

That opera of Light Ladies and 
Gentlemen, over which the battle 
of morals ‘has been fought, but not 
won, has still charms of its own: 
and in the dust and fierceness of the 
contest, justice has scarcely been 
done to the music. Here, too, is re- 
markable the vein of sentiment that 
runs through it all. Its gayest airs 
have an undercurrent of melancholy 
—and the lively dance music, piquant 
and boisterous—has still a kind of 
sad reminiscence concealed. The 
introduction so tuneful and mourn- 
ful, seems to forecast ail the sorrows 
of the story. It is intensely dramatic 
from beginning to end, and seems 
to have been written, as it were, at 
a single heat, under the influence of 
an improper but powerfully written 
story. It was with the composer as 
with the heroine of the piece—a 
settled tone of melancholy with arti- 
ficial bursts of gaiety. 

‘Simon Boccanegra’ has yet to 
be introduced to the British Islands 
—which has been held to be a little 


heavy—but is still in the true Verdi 
key. ‘It has taken firm root in the 
Eternal City, where it is ‘ repre- 
sented’ season after season. It is 
an illustration of what may be called 
Verdi’s new or third manner—the 
more solid food which he has art- 
fully and gradually taught his deli- 
cate public to relish. 

Even now in the group of his 
earlier operas, ‘Nabuco’ and Lom- 
bardi, there is something formal and 
a little old-fashioned. His ‘ Trova- 
tore,” ‘Traviata,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and 
‘ Rigoletto,’ are intermediate. While 
‘Simon’ and the ‘Ballo in Mas- 
chera,’ are a new shape of composi- 
tion, denoting the union of some- 
thing like German solidity and 
Italian flowing melody. In this 
system the new combination be- 
comes a sort of symphony in which 
the voice is not exactly brought to 
the level of an instrument put on 
the same terms with other instra- 
ments, but the position of the in- 
strument is elevated. A compari- 
son of one of Donizetti’s light operas 
with the ‘ Ballo,” would be startling 
in this respect: the meagre con- 
ventionality of the accompaniment 
being in the one after a mere 
mechanical formula which any jour- 
neyman could put in. Happily, 
too, in this new vein, our composer 
has got rid of certain peculiarities 
which it was fashionable to decry in 
him—obstreperous bursts of bass, 
braying unison passages, and shrill 
ear-piercing notes for voices suffer- 
ing acute distress, and driven up to 
the peaks of musical Mont Blancs. 
There was a formalism, too, in parts. 
These things are now all happily 
remedied—and there remains a rich 
and powerful combination— melo- 
dious, smooth, grand, and intensely 
dramatic. The true musician— 
even the faithful but intolerant 
follower of the old Faith of Mozart 
and Beethoven—must own to there 
being sound matter in this latest 
work of Verdi. What treasures lie 
in the new opera ‘La Sforza,’ &., 
for which he has honoured the 
Muscovites by selecting them to be 
his first audience, is yet to be seen. 
That it will be a just source of fresh 
pleasure to his friends and admirers, 
there can be no question. 

P. F. E. 
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